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CHAPTER I. 

HOW A SHABBY LADY BOUGHT THE MODEL DOLL. 

It is difficult for words to give a just idea 
of our heroine's charms, but an attempt must be 
made to tell what she was like when she first 
opened her blue eyes upon the gay world. 

She was tall for her age, being fully fifteen 
inches high. Her complexion was clear and 
spotless, with a pretty pink colour on her round 
and dimpled cheeks. Her lips were rosy and 
pouting, and she had the dearest little round 
nose in the — shop. Her short soft hair was of 
a golden hue, and so well fastened to her head 
that it would take a very rough pull to get it 
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off. Her round blue eyes, which opened and 
shut with the greatest ease, were shaded by 
long lashes to match her hair. On her face 
she wore a sweet smile. Her head and neck, 
arms and hands, legs and feet were all most 
beautifully formed of the purest wax, and the rest 
of her body was covered with the finest, softest 
kid. 

In fact, she 
was one of the 
loveliest of the 
manylovely dolls 
in Mr Poup^e's 
shop in Regent 
Street. 

When this 
beauty first 
awoke to life, 
she found herself 
carefully wrap- 
ped up in folds 
of silver paper, 
and tightly fixed 
in a long card-board box just lai^e enough to hold 
her. During the day the lid was taken off the box, 
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a corner of the paper was pulled down so as to 
display her charming face, and she was stuck up 
to view in a shaded corner of the large shop 
window. 

At first she found plenty of amusement in 
watching her companions, who were a medley of 
every kind of toy. Indeed the dolly's waxen 
head could form no idea what they were meant for, 
but, as they were continually being carried away 
with delight by the boys and girls that thronged 
the shop, there could be no doubt that they were 
of some sort of use. 

The beauty's own particular end of the shop 
window, being well protected from the rays of the 
sun, was given up to the display of wax dolls. In 
the centre, under a glass case, stood the bride 
arrayed in all her glory ; but she had been waiting 
so long for her expected husband, that her white 
satin dress was beginning to show a yellow tinge, 
and her orange blossoms were none of the freshest. 
All round about the bride were other dolls of every 
sort and kind. Dolls that could say papa and 
mamma ; dolls that could walk all by themselves 
when they were wound up ; sailor dolls and fish- 
wife dolls, big dolls and little dolls. But there was 
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no doll there with such a sweet expression and 
such an amiable disposition as our beauty. 

Now Sophronia was often taken down from her 
place on the bride's right hand, and looked at and 
admired by Mr Poup^e's customers, but being what 
he called " a model," her price was so high that no 
one seemed willing to pay it. The other dolls were 
tied up in brown paper and carried off, by pretty 
little girls or kind mammas, but there was no such 
luck for the poor model. It was always the same 
story. She was lovely, but too dear to be broken 
by a child, and she was returned to her old place 
beside the unblushing bride. 

She began at last to wish with all her little wool- 
len heart that she had not been '*a model," and 
she envied her more humble companions who were 
carried away by those dear little live mistresses. 
She smiled her very hardest at the pretty little 
ladies, but without avail, and at last she almost 
made up her mind that it would be her hard fate to 
stare blankly out of that shop window till the end 
of her days ; but still she smiled on as sweetly as 
ever. 

Dolly was just trying to become resigned to 
the fate of never having a mistress of her own 
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to love, when one day a lady and her little girl 
came into the shop. 

Most of Mr Poupee's customers were gaily dressed 
people, who rolled up to his door in handsome 
carriages, or carried away their purchases in more 
modest cabs ; but this lady and her little girl 
arrived in a common omnibus, and they were very 
plainly, almost shabbily dressed. 

" Will you please show me some dolls ? '* said the 
lady, in a soft pleasant voice. 

The shopman had noticed that she came by 
omnibus, and that her dress was shabby, so he 
carelessly threw some of his cheapest dolls upon 
the counter. Ugly red-faced, staring-eyed things, 
with wigs of corkscrew curls pinned on their heads, 
and shapeless leather hands and cotton feet. 

"Something better than that please," said the 
lady. 

" Here's a beauty for three-and-six," said the 
shopman, with a slightly more respectful manner, 
holding up a large doll with black ringlets and eyes 
that would open and shut. 

" No, that will hardly do," said the lady ; " we will 
look in the window, and see what you have there. 
Come, Winifred." 
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So Mrs Trail and Winifred went outside, and 
looked at the dolls in the window. 

" That's the one I should like," cried Winifred, 
" that lovely baby doll, next to the one in the glass 
case. Don't you think that one would do, mamma ? 
It is just exactly like a real baby." 

*' Yes, dear, I think that is one of the prettiest. 
We will have a closer look at it." 

So they returned to the shop, and Mrs Trail 
pointed out the doll Winifred had chosen. 

" That, oh that is a model doll ! " exclaimed the 
man, as though that settled the matter. 

" Let us look at it, please," said Mrs Trail. 

Rather reluctantly he took down the doll. Mrs 
Trail and Winifred examined all its beauties, and 
the little girl went quite into raptures over it. She 
declared it was the most lovely doll she had ever 
seen in all her life. 

The shopman seemed very much afraid that she 
would spoil it. 

"What is the price.?" asked Mrs Trail. 

" Two guineas," replied the man, and very much 
to his surprise the shabby lady said very well, she 
would take it "And will you show us a nice 
cradle ? *' she added. 
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"Yes, madam," replied the man with his most 
respectful manner ; and this time he brought the 
very best dolls' cradles in the shop. 

Mrs Trail chose a cradle, and then asked for a 
baby's hood and some boots. Winifred chose some 
pretty ones that just fitted the doll, and then Mrs 
Trail paid the bill. 

" Where shall I send the parcel, madam ? " asked 
the shopman, with his best bow and smile. 

** If you will tie it up safely we will take it with 
us," answered the shabby lady. 

" But we will send it anywhere, madam." 

" Thank you, niy daughter would prefer carrying 
it herself." 

So Mrs Trail and Winifred left the shop, each 
carrying a brown paper parcel, and they got into 
an omnibus, and the wondering shopman saw them 
and the lovely model doll no more. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE GREAT DOCTOR. 



Though the model doll was ready to dance for 
joy at having found a mistress at last, she lay 
perfectly still in her card-board box, wrapped in 
her garment of tissue paper, with her eyes fast 
closed. She was jolted about a good deal for 
some time, and there was a constant rumbling 
noise. At last the noise and the jolting ceased, 
and a voice said — 

" Put the doll down, Winifred, till we have 
had tea, and then we will have a look at it" 

By the time tea was over, the model doll had 
quite recovered herself, and when Winifred took 
off the brown paper and opened the box, she 
wore the same sweet smile that had so capti- 
vated the little girl in the toy shop. 

" Oh, isn't she lovely i '* said Winifred as she 
gently lifted the doll from the box and opened 
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its eyes. " Don't you think the doctor's little 
girl will be delighted with her i " 

Mrs Trail took the doll from her daughter's 
hand, and examined it carefully. 

**Well, I must confess that it is as pretty a 
doll as any little girl could have. It certainly 
is most beautifully modelled. I hope little Eileen 
will be pleased." 

" There is nothing / should like so much as a 
baby doll," said Winifred. " I am sure she must 
like it." 

" Well, my dear, if you are pleased, I have no 
doubt the other little girl will be." 

" But we are going to make some clothes for 
it before we take it to her, are we not, mamma ? " 

"Yes, my child; we will make the prettiest 
clothes we can, and take it as soon as it is ready. 
Nothing could repay what we owe Doctor 

Bannermaa" 

The next morning Mrs Trail took Winifred 
to a draper's shop, and bought some very fine 
cambric muslin and a little bit of soft flannel, 
and then they went home and made a pretty 
set of baby clothes for the model doll. 



B 
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Mrs Trail was a widow lady. She had very 
little silver and gold, but she was happy in her 
small house with her one little daughter, who 
was the joy and sunshine of her life. 

One day (many months before the time at 
which this story begins), this little girl fell ill, and 
from day to day she grew worse and worse. 

" Do you think she is going to die ? ** asked 
Mrs Trail of Dr Bliss, who lived in the next 
street, and had been called in. 

"She is undoubtedly very, very ill, my dear 
lady," replied Dr Bliss gravely. 

"Oh doctor, save my child, and I shall bless 
you for ever," cried the mother. 

" Perhaps you would like some other doctor 
to see her ? " said Dr Bliss. " I must not hide 
the fact, my dear lady, that your little girl is in 
great danger." 

"Of course, doctor, send for some one else 
immediately," put in Mrs Trail. "Who shall 
it be ? " 

" Dr Bannerman is the man, there is no doubt 
of that," replied Dr Bliss ; " he is wonderfully 
clever with children — ^but then, his fee is very 
high" 
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"We must not think about money when it is 
a question of life or death to my child," said the 
mother. 

So Dr Bliss wrote a note, which was at once 
sent to the great 
Dr Bannerman, and 
Mrs Trail returned, 
with a sadlyanxious 
heart, to her watch 
by the bedside of 
her child. 

Well, the great 
doctor came, and he 
saw that he had not 
been called in one 
moment too soon, 
but he determined, 
if it were possible, 
to save the child from the jaws of death. 

He was a good man, with a tender heart, and 
he soon saw that Winifred was her mother's one 
treasure. He knew well what a treasure, for he, 
too, had one child — a lovely little daughter. So 
day after day, and night after night, he came 
and watched by that bedside. And after many 
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days his kind heart was gladdened, and he reaped 
the reward of all his pains ; for Winifred opened 
her eyes and smiled when he stooped over her. 

From that day Winifred was safe; but Dr 
Bannerman still visited her, for he knew that 
she needed careful watching. Winifred grew very 
fond of the kind doctor. She always brightened 
up when he came to her bedside, and he and 
she became fast friends. 

One day he said, "You are so much better, 
Winifred, that I am going to bring a visitor to see 
you to-morrow, if your mother will let me." 

Winifred was wondering all the next morning 
who the visitor could be. Mrs Trail was afraid it 
might be another doctor. 

At last the well known quick rat-a-tat-tat was 
heard at the hall door. Mrs Trail opened it her- 
self, for she knew Dr Bannerman never liked to be 
kept waiting one moment. 

The first thing that caught Mrs Trail's eye when 
she opened the door was a nosegay of beautiful 
flowers. From the flowers she looked to their 
bearer, and beheld a lovely little girl. 

" I have brought my little girl to make friends 
with your little girl, Mrs Trail," said the doctor's 
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cheerful voice. ** Eileen, shake hands with Mrs 
Trail." 

Such a pair of clear loving eyes met Mrs 
Trails that she stooped down and gave the child 
a kiss. 

" I have brought some flowers for Winifred," said 
the child with a sweet ringing voice. " I know all 
about Winifred ; I am so glad she is better ; may I 
see her } " 

In another minute they were all in the little room 
where Winifred still lay, pale and weak, upon the 
white bed. It was rather a bare little room, but it 
was very clean and fresh. 

" This is the little friend I promised to bring," 
said the doctor. " She has been begging to come for 
a long time to see Winifred, for she knows most 
of my little patients ; don't you, Eileen .?" 

"Yes," replied the sweet child, **and I am so 
glad you are well enough for me to see you at last. 
I have brought you some flowers, Winifred ; they 
are my own flowers that I keep on purpose to give 
to sick little children." 

"Oh, how lovely!" exclaimed Winifred feebly. 

" I will put them in this glass beside you," said 

Eileen, " so that you can look at them when you 
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like. Here is one that smells sweet to lay on your 
pillow." 

" It smells like the country," said Winifred with 
a pale smile. 

" Well, little maid, we must not stay longer to- 
day ; you see poor Winifred is getting tired already, 
so good-bye," said the doctor. 

" Good-bye, Winifred, I will come again soon," 
said Eileen, and then she kissed the pale cheek and 
was gone. 




Mrs Trail sighed as she watched the little 
visitor jump lightly into the carriage. A more 
perfect picture of lovely healthy childhood could 
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scarcely be seen ; such a contrast to the pale 
weakly little creature on the bed up-stairs. 

So this was the doctor's only child ! The mother 
understood now why his heart had been so touched 
by her sorrow. 

From that day Eileen visited Winifred con- 
stantly. The doctor often left her with the little 
invalid for an hour, while he went on to see another 
patient, and she never came without some gift of 
fruit or flowers. 

Eileen's friendship proved to be a wonderful 
medicine, for Winifred improved fast now, and 
before long she was able to go for a little drive in 
the doctor's carriage, and in a few weeks after that 
she did not need the doctor's visit at all ; but the 
carriage often stopped at the door long enough to 
let out the doctor's daughter, so that the two 
children might have a game together. 

Before the summer was over it would have been 
difiicult to say which of the little girls looked the 
most blooming and healthy. 

Now of course Mrs Trail was very, very thankful 
to see her little girl strong and well once more. 
When Dr Bannerman first came she had hardly 
dared to hope that she would ever see Winifred 
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running about again like other children, and she 
felt how much she owed the great doctor. 

But Mrs Trail was a poor lady, and now she 
began to wonder how ever she would be able to 
pay Dr Banner-man, for she knew he charged 
a great deal for visiting sick people. She was 
always expecting that he would tell her how much 
she owed him, but he never did. 

Mrs Trail could not bear to be in debt, so one 
day she wrapped all the money she had in a little 
parcel, and she went to Dr Bannerman and asked 
him to take that till she had saved some more. 
She knew it was not half enough, she said, but she 
would bring more as soon as she had it. 

But Dr Bannerman would not take one penny 
from the poor widow lady. He said he was only 
too glad to have done her child any good. 

Mrs Trail prayed God to bless the kind man, 
and send him as good a friend, if ever he stood in 
need ; and she went back to her little home with a 
very grateful heart. 

She could not bear not to shew her gratitude 
somehow, and she thought the best way would be 
to let Winifred give a pretty present to Eileen. 

And this is how it came about that the model 
doll was bought by such a shabby lady. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GREAT DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

Dr and Mrs Bannerman had everything this 
world can give to make them happy, and they 
loved each other dearly; but one blessing was long 
kept from them — they had no child. 

However, at last a glad day came when a little 
baby girl opened her eyes for the first time in the 
great doctor's house. 

When he took the tiny creature into his arms he 
could hardly believe that this was really and truly 
his own little daughter. 

The little one was named Eileen after her grand- 
mother, who had been an Irish beauty, and as the 
young Eileen grew up she bid fair to be even 
more lovely than her lovely grandmother. She 
had the best of all beauties, that of perfect health, 
high spirits, and a sweet loving disposition ; and 
she soon became the idol of her parents, and the 
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life of the house, which before had been so stately 
and quiet 

Her hair was of a light sunny brown, and danced 
in merry wanton little curls all over her head. Her 
skin was delicate and clear, with bright red cheeks 
and lips. But her eyes were the beautiful part 
of her face — they were dark and large, and 
were fringed by long dark lashes, and arched by 
dark eyebrows. They were wonderfully bright 
eyes, generally brimming over with fun and merri- 
ment; but at any sorrowful sight or tale they be- 
came so sad that only to look at them made one 
feel inclined to cry. For the rest Eileen was a 
well grown graceful child, and at the time this story 
begins she had scarcely caused her parents an hour's 
anxiety from the day of her birth. And her pretty 
Irish ways made her win all hearts. 

It was wonderful how this child managed to 
make friends with every one, high and low, rich 
and poor. Some people with strict ideas wondered 
that Dr Bannerman should allow his daughter so 
much liberty, but he knew how much joy the sight 
of her lovely sunny face gave him, and he did not 
see why he should deny others a little of the same 
pleasure. 
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He knew that with all his care the day must 
come when even Eileen would have to taste the 
cup of sorrow or pain, and he thought that having 
tried to cheer others in their hours of darkness, 
would make her none the less strong to bear ber 
own share of suffering when it should please God 
to send it. 

So Eileen often went with her father on his 
daily rounds, and visited his little patients as we 
have seen. And nothing could keep her out of the 
waiting-room if she knew any children were there 
who were very ill or in great pain. She used to 
take down all her picture-books and toys for their 
amusement, and save the nicest fruit that was 
given her after dinner for those who were very bad. 
Or, if they were too ill to care for anything else, she 
would gather the choicest flowers in the conserva- 
tory to put into their feeble hands. Sometimes her 
father used to say, with something between a laugh 
and a sigh, that with all his science Eileen was the 
better doctor of the two. 

And this was the little girl for whom the model 
doll had been bought by Mrs Trail, who thought, 
with many others, that nothing could be too good 
for such a child. 
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Now it is high time that we should return to the 
model doll herself. 

With a good deal of help from her mamma, 
Winifred succeeded in making a neat long gown 
of soft white muslin, and a cambric and a flannel 
petticoat. She also hemmed some sheets for the 
cradle, whieh Mrs Trail trimmed with white 
muslin and pink satin bows. They had bought 
a bed and pair of blankets to fit it at the toy- 
shop. When all was ready, Winifred took the 
doll out of the hard, uncomfortable card-board 
box, in which she had lain so patiently all this 
time, threw away the wrappings of silver paper, 
and dressed her in the soft baby clothes. Then 
she closed the doll's eyes, and laid her to sleep 
in the pretty cradle. 

The doll felt wonderfully comfortable in the 
cradle, and would have been quite content to lie 
there for ever. She would gladly have told 
Winifred how happy she was, but as she had no 
tongue that was impossible, and she could only 
express her feelings by smiling sweetly even 
though hier eyes were shut. 

**I think I am glad she is going away to- 
morrow, mamma," said Winifred. "If we had her 
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much longer I am afraid I should get so fond 
of her I should not like her to go at all/* 

" You know, Winifred, how gladly I would buy 
such a doll for you if I could afford it," said 
Mrs Trail; "but I am sure you do not begrudge 
this present to the doctor's little girl. Nothing 
we can do could ever repay him for what he has 
done for us." 

" Yes, I know, mamma ; and I am very glad 
Eileen is to have the doll — only why didn't you 
buy something for the doctor himself, mamma.?" 

" I could not afford anything worth his having, 
dear ; and I believe a present to Eileen will please 
him far more than one to himself" 

So the model doll was once more wrapped up 
in brown paper, and taken a journey in a jolting 
omnibus, but as she was lying in a comfortable 
cradle this time, she rather enjoyed herself than 
otherwise. 

When Mrs Trail and Winifred reached the 
doctor's house they asked for Miss Eileen. 

The solemn man-servant almost smiled as he 
said, "This way, please, ladies," and led them up 
stairs into a back drawing-room, the window of 
which opened into a conservatory full of the 
loveliest flowers. 
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" Oh, mamma, what a beautiful place I " ex- 
claimed Winifred, who had never been into such 
a house before. 

The next moment the door opened, and Eileen 
came bounding into the room, and throwing her 
arms round Winifred's neck, gave her a hearty kiss. 

"I am so glad to see you; I am at home 
alone this afternoon, and I was so wishing some 
one would come. Mother was obliged to go out 
without me to-day." 

"I came to bring you this," said Winifred, 
thrusting the lai^e brown paper parcel into 




Eileen's hands. ", I hope you will like it ; I 
liked it the best of any in the shop." 
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" Does she mean this is for me, please ? " asked 
Eileen, turning to Mrs Trail. 

" Yes, my dear ; it is a little present from 
Winifred to you," answered Mrs Trail. 

Eileen quickly untied the parcel, and her whole 
face beamed with pleasure when she found what 
it contained. 

" Oh, what a sweet lovely doll ! " she cried. 
"You don't mean really that this is for me to keep .?" 

" Yes, it is for you to play with yourself,*' said 
Winifred. 

" Oh, thank you, thank you. Oh how I wish 
mother was at home to see it. I never did see 
such a dear doll ; I shall love it so!" Then she 
ran and kissed Mrs Trail and Winifred, and then 
she kissed the doll. There could be no doubt 
that she was really pleased. 

** I think we must go now, Winifred," said Mrs 
Trail. 

But Eileen would not allow her visitors to leave 
till they had had a cup of tea, and she sent them 
home with a nosegay of beautiful flowers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EILEEN WRITES A LETTER. 

Though Eileen had so many toys of all sorts she 
was wonderfully taken with her new doll. She had 
never had a baby doll before, and she would hardly 
let it out of her sight for days. 

"What name shall I call it, mother?" she said, 
** I would like some grand name." 

Mrs Bannerman suggested a great many names 
that she thought pretty, but none of them pleased 
Eileen ; they were not grand enough, she said. 

" Think of all the names in your story books," 
said Mrs Bannerman. " I am sure some of them 
are fine enough for anything." 

So Eileen fetched all her story books and hunted 
through them for a girl's name. After a long 
search she came upon one that took her fancy — it 
was Sophronia. 

" I think Sophronia sounds grand enough for a 
princess, don't you, mother dear.?" she said. 
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"Quite grand enough," answered her mother, 
" but it is a very long name to say, Eileen." 

" I don't mind that at all. I daresay I shall 
often call her baby or dolly ; but I want her own 
real name to be something that no one else has. 
I don't think we will quite settle though till dad 
comes home, shall we, mother dear?" 

" I think not, darling. I am sure he would like 
to help to choose dolly's name." 

Eileen as usual came down after dinner to 
dessert, and she brought her doll in her arms. 

" It is a beautiful doll," said the doctor, " and I 
hope, Eileen, that you will take a great deal of care 
of it. It was very, very kind of Mrs Trail to buy it 
for you, and I am afraid she and her little girl had 
to go without some pleasure themselves to be able 
to pay .for it; so I hope my pet you will feel very 
grateful." 

"I do, father dear," replied Eileen. "May I 
send Winifred some lovely present next week ?" 

" No, not so soon as that ; that would look like 

paying for your present, and would not please 

them at all. You may ask Winifred to tea, and 

you can play with the doll together." 

" Yes, that will be very nice, and we will have 

C 
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the little tea things, and she shall pour out. But, 
dad, we want you to help us to choose a name. 
Mother and I have thought of lots, but we would 
not settle without you. What do you think of 
Sophronia ?" said Eileen, with an anxious brow. 

" I think it is fine enough for a princess." 

" Do you really," replied Eileen, with sparkling 
eyes. " I am so glad, that is just what I wanted." 

So it was decided that the doll should be called 
Sophronia. 

" Sweet, sweet Sophronia," sang Eileen softly, as 
she walked up and down the room hushing the 
doll to sleep in her arms. 

" I wish I could sew," said the little girl with a 
sigh. "I would make Sophronia a night-gown, 
and undress her every night before I went to bed ; 
it would be such fun." 

" You must learn to sew," said her father. " I am 
sure mother would teach you." 

" Oh, mother has often tried, but it is no use. I 
cannot sit still; my legs get the fidgets." 

" But I am afraid you will have to learn to sit 
still, my pet." 

" When I get a big girl I suppose I must, but not 
yet ; little girls never sit stilL" 
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'* My little girl never does at any rate," said Mrs 
Bannerman, " so I suppose / must make the night- 
gown." 

"Oh, you dear, good, honey, mother," cried 
Eileen, giving her mother a hug. "I thought 
perhaps you would." 

" You're a cunning little puss, but mother must 
not spoil you," said the doctor. 

Mrs Bannerman made a beautiful set of night 
things for the doll, and bought a little bath and a 
brush and comb; and Eileen dressed and un- 
dressed her doll every morning and evening. 

"Sophronia is working wonders," said Mrs 
Bannerman; "she is actually teaching Eileen to sit 
still." 

It was a fact. Eileen would often spend a whole 
hour making her doll look nice. 

It was wonderful how many things the doll 
required. It was soon found that a cradle was by 
no means enough furniture for her ladyship. She 
needed a chair to sit up in; so one day the doctor 
took his little daughter to the Lowther Arcade 
and bought a doll's chair. Then Eileen took it 
into her head that Sophronia wanted fresh air. 

"You always say I must have plenty of fresh 
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air, father dear, so of course Sophronia wants it 
too. I am sure her cheeks are getting pale." 

" I am afraid you wash them too much." 

" I only make believe — I don't really wash them; 
but I think I must take her out," 

" Which means, I suppose, that you must have a 
hood and cloak." 

So the next day Mrs Bannerman took Eileen to 
a toy shop, and bought a pretty white hood and a 
scarlet cloak trimmed with swansdown. And after 
that Eileen carried her doll two or three times 
round the square gardens every fine day. 

All the children that lived in the square used to 
play in these gardens, and Eileen was friends with 
every one. 

The first time Eileen went out with her doll a 
number of her friends gathered round her, and all 
much admired the lovely Sophronia. One or two 
of the little girls wanted to carry her round the 
garden. Eileen was so good natured that she did 
not like to refuse, but she walked by the side of her 
baby with anxious eyes, and was glad when she got 
her safely back into her own arms. 

As for Sophronia, she thought herself indeed a 
happy doll to have fallen into the hands of such a 
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kind mistress, and she smiled and smiled day and 
night to shew her gratitude. 

One day Eileen wrote this letter to Winifred; it 
was her own composition : — 

" My dear Winifred, — Will you come and have 
tea with me in the nursery on Tuesday ? We are 
to have the little tea things, and you are to pour 
out. Dolly is quite well. I am going to tell you 
her name, it is a very fine one. — Your loving 

Eileen." 

The letter was written in very large letters 
between double lines. Mrs Bannerman addressed 
it, and Eileen put it into the letter-box herself. 

The next day she would hardly leave the dining- 
room window, she was watching for the postman. 

His loud rat-tat came ever so many times, and 
each time Eileen ran to the letter-box herself to 
see if there were a letter for her. 

" I will bring you your letter directly it comes. 
Miss Eileen," said the solemn Sampson, with his 
grim smile — he never smiled except at Eileen. 

" But I cannot wait one moment, Sampson ; 
you might be away, you know." 

It was just beginning to get dusk when the 
letter came. There was no doubt about who it 
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was meant for ; it was addressed in large round 
writing to ** Miss Eileen Bannerman." 

Now, though Eileen had been watching for 
the letter so impatiently all day, she was out of 
the way when it came, having her tea in the 
nursery. 

And Sampson was out of the way too, having 
his tea in the housekeeper's room ; and Mrs Ban- 
nerman was in the back drawing-room having 
afternoon tea with some lady friends. 

So, as almost every one was so busy having 
tea, the letter lay unnoticed in the letter-box till 
Sampson came up stairs in his clean white tie 
to lay the cloth for dinner. 

He was just putting Eileen's silver christening 
cup and spoon and fork on their corner beside 
the doctor, when he remembered how she had 
been looking all day for the letter. So he went 
into the hall and solemnly looked into the box, 
and there the letter was, sure enough. 

He looked at it gravely for a minute or two 
— Sampson seldom did anything without mature 
consideration — and then deliberately put it into 
his own pocket ! 

When dinner was removed, the upstairs bell 
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was rung as usual, and nurse came down with 
Eileen to the dining-room door. 

Sampson generally saw his little Miss com- 
fortably seated, and then left the room ; but this 
evening he returned carrying a dish with a silver 
cover, which he placed before Eileen. 

" What is it } " asked the child. 

" Some sweet-meat, I believe, Miss," said the 
solemn man. He did not remove the cover, but 
lingered by the sideboard. 

Eileen could not wait for ceremony, so she 
lifted the cover herself, and there, lying on a 
snowy napkin, was the eagerly looked for letter ! 

" Is it really for me ? " she said. " Oh, Sampson, 
why didn't you give it me before.^ It*s the first 
letter that ever came to me by post in all my life!" 

Sampson took away the cover and left the room, 
with his solemn smile. 

This was the letter : — 

"My dear Eileen,— I shall be very pleased to 
have tea with you on Tuesday. I am glad the 
doll is well. — Your loving friend, WINIFRED." 



CHAPTER V. 

WINIFRED'S LESSON. 

When Tuesday afternoon came Mrs Trail took 
Winifred to the doctor's house herself The little 
girl was in quite a state of excitement about her 
visit She went very little from home, so any 
small pleasure was a great treat to her; but she 
felt rather nervous when the hall door shut her 
inside that grand house, and her mamma outside. 
She stood on the mat, not knowing what she 
ought to do next But Sampson knew quite 
well; he asked her to step into the dining-room 
for a minute, while he called the nurse. 

The dining-room was a large gloomy room 
hung round with pictures. The carpet was so 
thick and soft that no footstep could be heard 
on it Winifred was creeping stealthily round, 
looking at the pictures and the carved oak fur- 
niture with wondering curiosity, when the door 
opened, and a kind-faced woman appeared. 

40 
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" Please, come with me to the nursery, Miss 
Trail," she said. 

So Winifred followed her across the great stone 
hall and up the wide stone staircase. It took 
so long to go upstairs that she began to think 
the nurseries must be in the clouds ; but at last 
she heard a laugh, and Eileen came bounding 
out of a room to meet her. 

" I am so glad to see you ! *' she cried. " Dolly 
and I have been waiting ever so long looking 
out of the window for you." 

The nursery was a large pleasant room, with 
numbers of bright pictures on the wall. It was 
the most cheerful room in the house, for it was 
so high up that there was nothing to keep out 
the sunshine, and there was a view of the park 
over the roofs of the houses at the back. Eileen's 
bedroom led out of the nursery; it also was a 
very pretty room, all done up with white and 
pink. Winifred could hardly help looking round 
her with envy when she thought of the poor 
shabby little room at home in which she and 
her mamma both slept. 

Nurse took off Winifred's hat and jacket, and 
smoothed her hair, and then the two little girls 
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went back to the nursery, and Eileen showed all 
the new things she had got for her doll. 

"We have called her Sophronia, sweet Soph- 
ronia. I hope you like that name, Winifred ? " 

" I think it is a beautiful name," said Winifred. 

Presently two or three more little girls came 
in, and then nurse said that tea was ready. 

The tea table was spread with all sorts of 
good things to eat; and there were the dearest 
little tea things, all to match. 

"You are to pour out tea, Winifred," said 
Eileen, "because you gave me Sophronia. And 
I am to see that every one has plenty to eat". 

Winifred poured out the tea very nicely, and 
Sophronia lay quietly in her cradle smiling all 
the time. 

" I think Sophronia knows you, Winifred, she 
looks at you so," said Eileen. 

But Winifred did not like to look too much 
at Sophronia, for fear she should want her back 
again. 

After tea the children had a capital romp to- 
gether, and Eileen was the gayest and merriest 
of them all. 
At seven o'clock the nurse said she must make 
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them all tidy to go down to dessert before they 
went home. 

Some of the little girls were hardly willing to 
leave off their play, and said they would rather 
stay in the nursery than go down to dessert; 
but Eileen looked quite shocked at such a sug- 
gestion, and said — 

**What, not go down and see mother and the 
doctor ! and they are so fond of little girls. Oh, 
that would be very unkind." 

After that the other children were ashamed to 
say anything more: so they let the kind nurse 
brush their hair and wash their hands, and when 
the bell rang they were all quite ready to go down. 

A pretty little group of maidens they looked 
as they entered the well -lighted dining-room, 
where the table was spread with all sorts of fruit 
and bon bons and crackers. They were soon 
seated round the table with the kind doctor and 
his wife, each one with a well-filled plate before 
her. 

People often said that Dr Bannerman had a 
very grave face, but his face was far from grave 
this evening. He was full of fun and jokes, and 
made all the little girls laugh so much that they 
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did not know what to do. They laughed till 
the very tears ran down their cheeks. He pulled 
crackers with every one, and they were all round 
him making the greatest riot, when Sampson 
came in to say that nearly all the young ladies 
were fetched. Mrs Bannerman gave each one a 
pretty box of chocolate creams, and they all went 
home highly delighted. 

The doctor sent Winifred and her servant home 
in a cab, into which he put a basket of fruit and 
flowers for Mrs Trail. 

Winifred had enjoyed her evening as much as 
any one, but instead of looking bright and happy 
when she came home she began to cry. 

"Why, Winifred, what is the matter, my dar- 
ling ? " asked her mother ; " have not you had a 
pleasant visit ? '* 

" Yes, mamma," sobbed the child. 

" Then why do you cry ? I suppose you are 
over tired," said her kind mother, beginning to 
pull off her boots. " You shall tell me every- 
thing to-morrow. I will help you to bed now." 

Very soon the child was fast asleep, for she 
was tired ; but she came down to breakfast the 
next morning with a very clouded face. She 
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turned her bread and butter about wiA an air 
of dis^^ust, and scarcely spoke Mrs Trail saw- 
that someUung was the matter, bat asked no 
questions; she knew it wtmld all come oat 

SOOIL 

Whrai l»eakfast was over, Winifred went to 
the window and stood look- 
ing out, and presently her 
mother saw that the teais 
were numii^ down her 
cheeks. 

"What is the matter, 
Winifred ? " she asked. 

" Nothing" replied Wini- 
fred, in a somewhat sulky 
tone. 

" Then, if nothing is the matter, dry those 
tears; and come to your lessons." 

But Winifred did not stir, and presently the 
tears turned into sobs. 

" My dear child, there must be something the 
matter; come at once and tell me what it is," 
said Mrs Trail, taking the little girl's hand. 

"Why are we so poor, and why do we have 
to live in such a nasty pokey little house ? " 
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burst out Winifred at last. "I think it is a 
great shame. You never saw such a lovely house 
as the doctor's ; and Eileen has the most beauti- 
ful rooms all for herself, and such heaps and 
heaps of toys, and picture books, and such lovely 
frocks," and then she began to sob more than ever. 

Mrs Trail looked quite sadly at her little 
daughter. 

** I would not have allowed you to visit Eileen 
if I had thought you would come home with a 
heart full of envy, Winifred," she said. "You 
will learn some day, I hope, that riches are not 
the greatest blessing in life. God would give us 
riches, my dear child, if they were good for us; 
and, as it is, we want nothing, and have very 
many mercies to be thankful for." 

" I want a great many things,'* said Winifred 
sulkily. " I hate my nasty, shabby old frocks, 
and your shabby gown, mamma. I am sure you 
are as pretty and as good as Mrs Bannerman ; 
and I don't see why you, should not have a 
grand dress, and beautiful sparkling rings, as well 
as she.'* 

** Indeed, Winifred, it would not make me one bit 
happier to wear a grand dress and sparkling rings." 
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" But it would make me a great deal happier," 
persisted the child. " I think it is very lovely 
to be rich, and very nasty to be poor." 

"Ah child, riches cannot keep away trouble, 
and the poorest people in money may be the 
richest in other things. My little daughter must 
not encourage these envious thoughts," said Mrs 
Trail, drawing the child nearer to her. '* Riches 
would not make us love each other more than 
we do, and you will find as you grow older that 
love is the best thing in the world." 

That afternoon Mrs Trail and Winifred went 
for a walk. Mrs Trail carried a basket in her 
hand. Instead of turning, as usual, to the wide 
open streets where there was fresh air, she went 
down a narrow side turning out of which led a 
very miserable-looking court. To Winifred's sur- 
prise, her mother turned up this court and stopped 
at one of the houses. 

"Oh mamma, what a dreadful place to live 
in ! *' exclaimed Winifred. 

" Yes, my dear, it is a dreadful place to live 
in," replied her mother, as she led the way 
through the house door, which stood wide open. 

Mrs Trail evidently knew the house well, for 
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she went straight along the passage, which was 
so dark that Winifred could scarcely see where 
she was going, and up a narrow dirty creaking 
staircase. She knocked at a room door at the 
very top of the house, and a voice cried, " Come 
in. 

They entered a small bare room, dimly lighted 
by a little window most of the panes of which 
were broken and neatly pasted over with brown 
paper. 

There was scarcely any furniture in the room 
at all, and not a scrap of carpet, but it all looked 
clean ; and there was a sickly geranium in an 
old teapot without a spout standing in the 
window. On a small bed beside the window 
was a woman, propped up with pillows, sewing. 

Even Winifred's unaccustomed eyes could see 
that this woman was very ill ; her cheeks were 
quite white and hollow, and her poor arms and 
hands were terribly thin, but her eyes were 
bright, and she looked up with a smile when 
Mrs Trail entered. 

" Oh, dear lady, I am so glad to see you,** 
she said, with a weak but pleasant voice. 

"I have brought my little girl, Winifred, to 
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see you, Mrs Pointer," said Mrs Trail, going up 
to the bedside. 

" What a sweet child. It is very kind of you 
to come to such a poor place as this, my dear. 
I am sorry there is only one chair; could you sit 
on the comer of the bed ? '* said the sick woman, 
and then she began to cough. 

When the fit of coughing was over Mrs Trail 
opened her basket and brought out a bunch of 
grapes and a peach. 

" I had some fruit sent me last night," she said, 
^*and I thought you might like a little. Take a 
grape, my dear, it will ease your cough.*' 

'^ Oh, ma'am, what lovely fruit, it is just like a 
picture," said Mrs Pointer ; " but I could not eat it 
— it is too good for me." 

** Nonsense," said Mrs Trail, as she plucked off a 
grape and put it between the poor woman's lips ; 
" it will do you good." 

" Delicious — delicious," sighed the woman. " I 
did not know anything could taste so nice." 

**I will put them beside you so that you can 

reach them easily," said Mrs Trail. "And remember 

that they will not keep long; you must eat them 

up quickly, and you are not to give them away." 

D 
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*' I should like to keep them always, just to look 
at them," said Mrs Pointer. 

"And how are you getting on?" asked Mrs 
Trail. 

" Wonderfully well, ma'am. God is always send- 
ing me some kind friend. See, I have all this 
work to do, and I shall be well paid for it" 

*' But it must make your back ache to be always 
working in bed." 

" It*s not half so sore since you gave me that 
beautiful soft pillow, ma'am. I have everything 
to make me comfortable." 

"And nothing to complain of.?" asked Mrs 
Trail gently, " when you are so ill and so poor." 

"No, dear lady, nothing. The dear Lord is 
always sending me something good. I have far 
more than I deserve." 

"And how is your little girl .?" 
" My little Annie, bless her, she is as well as can 
be, and gets on capitally in her little place. WeVe 
never wanted food since she went there. Her 
mistress is a real good woman; she "sends me all 
the bits of broken meat, and Annie comes in quite 
proud. Oh, ma'am, I can't tell you what a com- 
fort that child is to me. When she comes home 
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and gives me my supper, and makes me comfort- 
able for the night, and then sits down and reads 
me a chapter, I often say that there is not a 
happier pair in the whole of London. No money 
could buy such a treasure as my little Annie. 
You know how I feel, lady, for you are a widow 
with a little daughter too, and a darling she 
looks." 

After a little more talk, mostly about Annie, 
Mrs Trail and Winifred said good-bye, and re- 
turned down the dirty staircase, through the close 
crowded court, and into the wider streets. 

Winifred walked Very quietly by her mother's 
side ; she was feeling ashamed of her own envious 
thoughts, and a tear gathered in her eye. 

**I hope now, my Winifred," said Mrs Trail, 
** that you will never think again that only riches 
can purchase happiness. That poor sick woman is 
one of the very happiest people I know. I some- 
times feel inclined to envy her. 

" I will never be discontented again, mamma," 
said Winifred. 

When they reached home Winifred could not 
help thinking how pleasant and cosy their little 
parlour looked, with the tea spread ready on the 
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table, and a bright fire burning in the grate, for 
the weather was getting cold. 

" It must be very dreadful to be so poor as Mrs 
Pointer, mamma," she said. 

" It seems so to us, darling, who have so many 
comforts, but she does not find it so. If ever I feel 
inclined to grumble I like to visit her ; it does me 
more good than a sermon." 




CHAPTER IV. 



GOING TO MEET THE PRINCESS. 

Eileen always had breakfast with her parents. As 
soon as she was dressed in the morning she used 




to come dancing down stairs like a little fairy, and 
knock ac her mother's dressing-room door, and 
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there she knelt down and said her prayers and 
repeated her morning hymn. After that she and 
her mother went down to the breakfast-room, hand 
in hand ; and while they were waiting for the 
doctor Eileen tied up a flower for his button-hole. 
She never liked him to go out without a fresh 
flower in his coat. And he loved the sweet 
reminder of his sweet daughter. 

Eileen dearly loved her flowers, and she could 
not understand any one not loving them too. 
She would sometimes even present a bouquet 
to the solemn Sampson to enliven his pantry, 
which was rather dark. Sampson used to re- 
ceive these offerings with a formal "thank you. 
Miss," and no one would have thought he 
cared much about them; but there was a drawer 
in that same dark pantry which he kept care- 
fully locked. The other servants used to say 
he kept his love letters in it; but if they could 
have peeped inside, they would have seen that 
it contained nothing but little bunches of faded 
flowers. 

When Dr and Mrs Bannerman were going out to 
a party Eileen was always allowed to sit in the 
room to see her mother dressed. 
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A few nights after Eileen's tea-party the doctor 
and his wife were going to a grand ball, at which 
some of the royal family were expected to be 
present. Mrs Bannerman had a new crimson 
velvet dress trimmed with fine old lace to wear at 
the ball. Eileen chose some real flowers for her 
hair, and fastened them with a diamond spray. 
And she wore diamonds on her neck and arms, 
which were scarcely less soft and white than her 
little daughter's. 

" Oh, mother darling, you do look lovely ! " 
exclaimed the child. " Do look at yourself in the 
glass. I don't believe the princess will look half 
so lovely as you. Oh, how I should like to see you 
dancing." 

And Eileen began to dance lightly across the 
floor, holding out her short skirts and singing 
" Tra-la-la." 

Mrs Bannerman seized her in her arms and gave 
her twenty kisses. She thought in her heart that 
no one in this wide world could be so lovely as 
her own little girl. 

At that moment the doctor entered hurriedly. 
" Are you ready, darling ? " he said. " That's 
right — I will be dressed in no time. It is rather 
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late, but I could not leave my case a moment 



sooner." 



He rushed off to his dressing-room where every- 
thing was laid out ready for him ; he generally had 
to dress in a desperate hurry. 

Eileen also rushed off to the conservatory to get 
a fresh flower for his button-hole ; she thought the 
one she had ready looked a little faded. 

"It will never do for the doctor to meet the 
princess with a faded flower," she said, as she 
darted down the stairs. 

But there was no light in the conservatory, and 
there was some delay before she could find a bud 
and fern leaf quite to her mind, so that the doctor 
had gone down to the hall when Eileen ran to his 
dressing-room with the flower. 

" Good night, Eileen," he shouted. " Won't ybu 
come to see us start ? " 

Mrs Bannerman was already in the carriage. 

" Oh, stop a moment, father dear, you cannot go 
without your flower ! " cried the child ; and in her 
eagerness she leant over the iron banisters to see 
if her father could really be going without giving 
her a kiss. 

The next moment there was a dull sound as of 
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something falling; and then an awful shriek that 
filled the house, and rang out into the dark square, 
so that passers-by stopped at the open door to 
discover what horrible thing could have hap- 
pened. 

They saw a man stoop down and lift a little 
child from the stone floor, and a splendidly dressed 
woman rush into the house and clasp the child 
in her arms. 

Eileen had lost her balance and fallen over 
the banisters down to the stone floor of the 
hall. 

Oh the awful change that came over the doctor's 
house ! the terrible silence in that nursery that had 
so lately rung with happy childish laughter; the 
hushed footfall and the whispering voices, where 
all had been bustle and life ; and the sad, sad 
faces and bursts of bitter weeping from hearts 
full of sorrow. 

For several days Eileen hung between life and 
death. At last the greatest danger was past, but 
she, who had been the very perfection of childish 
health and beauty, was now a crushed, helpless 
mass of pain. She could not move a hand at 
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"It is no use to tell me that," said Mrs Ban- 
nerman. " How could I rest when I know my 
child is crying for me ? " 

"My dear lady, if you persist in going on as 
you are doing you will kill yourself, and then who 
will nurse your child ? " said the doctor, almost 
sternly. 

They were in the room next to that in which 
Eileen lay, and were interrupted by her voice 
calling impatiently — 

"Oh mother, mother, do come back; oh, it is 
very unkind to leave me so long." 

Mrs Bannerman was running in at the sound 
of her child's voice, but Dr Grant prevented 
her. 

" Let me speak to her alone for five minutes," 
he said ; "you may trust me not to be unkind. I 
know too well how much she has to bear, and how 
she needs all our tenderest sympathy," and his eye 
moistened as he spoke. 

" Oh, where is mother ? I want mother," sobbed 
the child, as he came to the bedside. 

"Of course you do, Eileen," said Dr Grant, 
sitting down beside her, and taking her little hand 
firmly in his. " But you always used to be a good. 
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first without crying out, and it almost seemed 
worse because she had never had any pain to bear 
till now. 

Her mother would stop her ears and run out of 
the room when the child began to moan. The 
doctor did not speak of his grief, but a strange 
grey shade came over his face, which never quite 
left it again. 

Eileen had never known pain before, and she 
screamed so frightfully when she first came to 
herself that for a week she had to be kept quiet 
by medicines. But we are not going to tell all the 
poor child suffered ; that would do no good to any 
one. 

At first she was not at all patient. She cried 
and moaned all day long. She would allow no 
one to wait on her but her mother. If any one 
else attempted to touch her she screamed herself 
into a passion. No one could be angry, for they 
all knew how she suffered ; and her mother sat 
by the bedside day and night, till at last she was 
so tired out that Dr Grant, who was Eileen's god- 
father and came every day, said she would kill 
herself if she went on like that, she must take 
several hours rest every flight. 
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kind-hearted little girl, and you must not let 
illness make you selfish." 

Eileen fixed her eyes on him with astonishment. 

" Don't scold me," she said. " Is mother angry 
with me } " 

"Angry, no child, she is so sorry for your 
pains that she would gladly bear them ten times 
over to save you ; and do you know that every 
time you scream and cry it gives her a pain in 
her heart quite as bad as the pain in your back. 
Do you love your mother, Eileen } " 

" Of course I love her. I love her as much as I 
can love." 

" I believe you, my dear child, and as you love 
her so very much I am quite sure you will try 
not to pain her so much by screaming and crying." 

Eileen looked half doubtful. 

"I can't help it, my pain is so bad," she 
said, looking at her godfather with such pite- 
ous eyes that he had to turn his head away for 
a moment 

" Yes, Eileen, you can help it if you try, and 
you will find your pain is not half so bad if you 
try to bear it patiently for love of your mother. 
Will you try .? " 
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"Yes," whispered the child. 

" I know you will, my dear. God bless your 
brave little heart. And you must make her go to 
bed every night. Tell her you don*t want her, and 
try to say good night with a cheerful voice. And 
if you do lie awake in the night, try to be glad to 
think she is resting, and how nice it will be to 
have her back with you in the morning. You 
are only a little girl, I know, and you have very, 
very sore pain to bear ; but you are a kind, good 
little girl, and you will do this because you love 
your dear mother so much. Remember you will 
make her very ill, and never be able to see her 
at all, if you make her stay with you always as 
you have been doings and that would be very 
naughty, and very unkind." 

He looked at Eileen very steadily while he 
spoke, and now paused a little. Then he rose 
and said — 

"Now, Eileen, will you give me your promise, 
like a brave little girl ? If you ask God He will 
help you, my daughter." 

" Yes, I promise," said the child, with soft tears 
streaming down her dear little face. 

"That's sppken like a noble child," said Dr 
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Grant, "and God will help you to keep your 
promise. Now I will call your mother." 
, After that a wonderful change came gradually 
over the suffering child. She tried, like a little 
hero, to bear her pains without screaming. Every 
day she became a little more patient, and as she 
became more patient she suffered less. Some- 
times she could not help crying out when she 
was being lifted up in bed, but when she saw the 
distressed look on her mother's face, she said, 
" Oh, I am so sorry, mother dear, please don't cry.*' 
And every night at about ten o'clock she said, 
"Now, mother darling, will you say prayers and 
go to bed. I am so sleepy, and I can't go to sleep 
while you are there." 

And with a broken voice the mother knelt be- 
side her sick child, and asked their Heavenly 
Father to help them both. Then the two kissed 
each other, and Mrs Bannerman read a hymn in 
a low soothing voice, and generally the child 
dosed off at the murmuring sound. 

Dr Grant knew how necessary it was that Eileen 
should learn this hard lesson, for he saw that it 
was only too likely that her illness would be long 
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enough to wear out her own patience and that of 
every one that had to attend to her. And he 
knew, too, that the poor child would really suffer 
less pain if she could lie still and not be always 
tossing about and screaming. 




CHAPTER VI. 
sophronia's work. 

Poor little Eileen, who had never been able to sit 
still for half-an-hour at a time, could not move 
across her bed now without help, and even when 
she was lifted most tenderly it gave her great pain. 
But she soon began to find, when she tried it, that 
Dr Grant was quite right Her pains were less 
when she kept quiet. 

" Mother dear," she said one day, ^* I think it 
would help me to be good if I had Sophronia.** 

" Good, my darling, you are good," replied her 
mother. 

" No, mother dear, I am not. I do try, but often 
I feel so cross and naughty. Do you think the 
doctors would let me have Sophronia f " 

" Sophronia who, my pet ? I don't remember 
which little friend she is." 

"I mean my pretty baby doll that Winifred 
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gave me. May I have her in bed with me, mother ? 
I will take great care not to hurt her." 

" Of course you may, Eileen," said Mrs Banner- 
man, who had forgotten all about the doll since 
her child's illness. 

Sophronia was brought and laid on the pillow 
beside Eileen, who had gone off into a dose. 
When she woke she soon saw the doll. 

"Oh, there you are, my dear Sophronia," she 
said, with quite a bright smile. 

Eileen seldom smiled now except when her 
father or mother or Dr Grant came into the room, 
and even then her eyes were so full of pain that it 
made her very smile a sad sight. So her mother 
thought it a good sign when she smiled at her doll. 
She lay with Sophronia in her arms, or beside 
her, all that day, and when she was fed she told 
them to give Sophronia some. The next day, 
when she was washed, she said she must wash and 
dress Sophronia too, and she began to untie the 
doll's things, but could not manage it 

'* My poor baby is very ill," she said ; " she can- 
not bear to be dressed to-day, it tires her so ; " but 
she kept the doll beside her, and talked to it a good 

deal. 

E 
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" You are very ill, I know, baby dear," she said, 
" but you must not cry ; it hurts mamma's heart to 
hear you cry." 

After a few days she tried to dress the doll again, 
but still it tired her too much. 




" Shall I dress dolly for you .'" asked her mother. 

"Yes, please do, mother dear, if it will not tire 
you too much?" 

From that day Mrs Bannerman dressed and 
undressed the doll morning and evening, and 
Eileen looked on with the greatest interest. 

"Dolly does feel so comfortable now she is 
dressed," she used to say, "but she is a little bit tired ; 
I will try to make her go to sleep." And then she 
would fold the doll in her arms, and go off to sleep 
herself 

As she began to grow a little better they brought 
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other toys to her, but Sophronia was the only one 
she would take the least notice of; and she pre- 
tended that It was Sophronia who was ill and not 
herself. 

When Dr Grant came in he used to say, " Well, 
and how is your baby to-day, Eileen?" 

'* She is better now," the child would answer. 

" And has she had any more pains ? " 

" Oh yes, they were very bad, but she did try to 
be good and not to call out ; she did really try 
very hard, godfather." 

" I am sure she did, she is a brave, good child ; 
here is a peach for her." 

After a time Eileen got well enough to sit up in 
bed, and to dress Sophronia herself on her good 
days. Her pains grew gradually less and less, and 
she was able to do all sorts of little things to 
amuse herself, but she was not allowed to leave 
her bed. 

The things she did were nearly always for 
Sophronia. She threaded beads to make her 
necklaces, and tried to make her a new frock ; but 
it was very slow work, and the frock got sadly 
dirty before it was finished. 

Dr Bannerman could not be much with his little 
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girl, he had so many other sick children to visit, 
but you may be sure that he spent every moment 
he could spare beside Eileen. 

One day he came in and found her making a 
new necklace for her doll. 

"You have made a great many necklaces for 
Sophrouia, I think," he said, stroking his child's 
curly head. 

" Yes, a great many, daddy dear. I keep them 
all in this little box. See they are all sorts of 
colours, and mother has been teaching me a new 
pattern ; isn't it pretty?*' answered Eileen, holding 
up her work for admiration. 

"Yes, very pretty, my child," said the doctor; 
"but do you know what I have been think- 
ing.?" 

" No ; tell me, father dear, is it a secret ? " 

" No, it is no secret, but I was thinking that now 
you are really stronger, you might make some 
pretty necklaces for some of the poor little sick 
children I go to see in the hospital. Do you think 
Sophronia would be jealous ?" 

" Oh that would be nice ; and she is sweet So- 
phronia you know, I am sure she would be quite 
glad ; wouldn't you, dolly > Do tell me about those 
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poor little children, father dear. Are any of them 
as ill as I am ? — I mean as my dolly is?" 

"Yes, my child, some are as bad or worse than 
you have ever been, and they have not all the 
beautiful things that you have to make their room 
bright and pretty, and they have not their own 
dear mothers that love them to sit always beside 
them as you have ; they have only nurses." 

"Are not the nurses kind? My nurse is very 
kind." 

" Yes, their nurses are very kind too, but they 
have so much to do that they can only be a little 
while with each child. Each child has not a nurse 
all to herself as you have." 

" Poor little children," said Eileen, "I should like 
so much to give them something. Have they any 
pretty flowers like mine ?" 

"Very few; only now and then, when kind 
ladies send some." 

"Oh, father dear, may I send them some of mine, 
I have such lots. Will you take some flowers from 
me the next time you go to the hospital to see the 
poor sick children ?" 

" That I will, Eileen, if you wish it You know 
what it is to be ill yourself now, so you can feel 
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more than ever for other sick children, can't you, 
darling?" 

"Yes, daddy, and I do so love to look at the 
flowers ; but there are so many in my room, I am 
sure I could let the poor children have half of them. 
Do you think any one would take care of them, and 
water them, if I sent some pots of flowers?" 

" I have no doubt the nurses would water them," 
answered the doctor. 

From that day Eileen was always thinking what 
she could send to the poor children in the hospital. 
She would not rest till several pots of fine flowers 
were sent, and the days that the doctor was going 
to the hospital she asked her mother or the nurse 
to cut a nosegay for him to take " with Eileen's 
love." 

" I would send Sophronia, but I should miss her 
so very much," she said one day. " Do you think it 
is unkind of me not to send Sophronia to the poor 
children in the hospital, mother dear ? " 

** No, my darling, I should not like you to send 
Sophronia away at all. You are ill too, and you want 
a little comfort as well as the poor children in the 
hospital ; besides, Winifred gave you such a beauti- 
ful doll for you to play with yourself. And I am 
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sure she would think it very unkind if you gave it 
away ; she would think you did not care for the 
doll." 

" Well, then, I will send the poor children some 
of my other playthings and keep dolly myself. I 
do love you so much, my sweet Sophronia," 
answered Eileen, and then she smothered her doll 
with kisses. 

" Mother, dear," she said presently, " I should so 
like to tell Winifred how much I love Sophronia. 
Do you think she would come and see me if you 
wrote her a letter ? I should like to tell her myself 
so much." 

" Here is daddy, we will ask him," said Mrs 
Bannerman. 

" I am sure she would come," said the doctor ; 
" she is a nice, quiet little girl, and she would not 
tire you. I will write to her myself.'* 





CHAPTER VIIL 

. ANOTHER LESSON FOR WINIFRED. 

** I WONDER what Eileen is doing, mamma ? " said 
Winifred one bright spring morning. " I should so 
like to see her and her doll again, but she never 
invites me now. I suppose she has forgotten all 
about me.'* 

"You see, dear, she has a great many friends, 
and she cannot invite them all very often," replied 
Mrs Trail, who also thought it likely enough that 
her little girl was forgotten. 

** But she promised to ask me again, mamma, and 
you always tell me I should not make promises 
unless I am sure that I can keep them. I don't 
think Eileen can be a very good little girl, or she 
would not forget her promises. Why, it was not 
quite winter when I went to her tea party, and 
now it is spring, almost autumn again." 

** I think it is better for you not to go to see 
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Eileen, dearest. Do you remember how discon 
tented and envious you were after your last visit } 
That did you no good, I am sure, so I am not sorry 
she has forgotten to invite you," said Mrs Trail. 

Winifred hung her head. 

" I should like very much to go there again. I 
would try to think of little Annie Pointer, and not 
be discontented ; but I do wish I could change 
places with Eileen very much, mamma, and I am 
sure you would like to be a grand rich lady like 
Mrs Bannerman." 

" No, dear Winifred, I have no wish to be rich or 
grand. I daresay you are quite as happy as Eileen 
at this moment, if you only knew it." 

But Winifred declared that was quite impossible. 

A very few days after this conversation a letter 
came by post for Winifred. 

" A letter for me, mamma ! ** exclaimed the little 
girl, " Who can it be from ? do you think it can be 
an invitation from Eileen ? ** 

" The best way to find out will be to open it, my 
dear." 

Winifred opened it slowly, anxious to prolong 
the rare pleasure. 

"It's not from Eileen, it*s in small writing, I 
cannot read it," she said in a disappointed tone. 
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Mrs Trail took the letter and read it aloud. 

" Dear Winifred — My little Eileen would much 
like you to spend an hour or two with her. If your 
mother will kindly spare you I will send for you to- 
morrow. — Your faithful friend, 

P. Bannerman." 

" Of course you will let me go, mamma ? '' said 
Winifred. 

" As the doctor has written himself, I suppose I 
must," answered Mrs Trail, but she was half sorry 
the invitation had come. 

The next day a cab, with a footman in livery on 
the box, came for Miss Trail. 

Winifred thought herself a very grand young 
lady to have a liveried servant attending her, and 
she was so foolish as to fancy that the people in the 
streets would all be looking at her cab. So she sat 
herself well forward in the middle of the seat; and, 
as her legs were too short to reach the floor com- 
fortably, she got very much jolted in consequence. 
However, there is an old saying that " pride feels no 
pain," and she enjoyed her drive in spite of her 
discomfort. 

At last they stopped before the doctor's house, 
and the footman helped Winifred out of the cab. 
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She was surprised to see that straw was laid down 
on the street in front of the house, and that the 
knocker was rolled up in flannel. 

The man did not knock or ring, but opened the 
door with a latch key, and almost immediately the 
kind faced nurse appeared and led Winifred up- 
stairs. Winifred could not help fancying that she 
looked either cross or sorrowful, she could not tell 
which. 

"Poor Miss Eileen has been asking for you, 
miss," she said, "but you will not make much noise, 
will you, my dear ? *' 

Winifred said "No." She was too shy to ask 
why she was not to make much noise. 

At last they reached the well remembered 
nursery, which looked even prettier than it had 
done before. There were such numbers of lovely 
flowers in it, and more easy chairs and little tables, 
but no Eileen ran forward with her merry laugh to 
give her visitor a welcoming kiss. 

The nurse had opened the door very softly, and 
said in a low tone — 

" Here is Miss Trail, ma'am." 

A pale stately lady came forward and took 
Winifred by the hand, saying — 
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" It is very kind of you to come, my dear." 

Till the lady spoke Winifred hardly knew that it 
was Mrs Bannerman, she looked so changed. 

As Winifred was being led across the room by 
Mrs Bannerman, she began to feel that something 
was the matter, and when they reached a bed, on 
the pillow of which rested a thin, white little face, 
with great dark eyes full of pain, she could not 
help giving a great cry — " Oh, Eileen ! " 

" Hush, hush, child," said Mrs Bannerman, 
clutching her hand; "you must not cry out like 
that." 

But she sobbed. 

" Oh, Eileen, what is the matter } " 

"Didn't you know, Winifred.^" said Eileen, 
turning her great eyes upon her little friend. 
"Didn't you know that I fell down and hurt 
myself, and that I have been very ill.? But I 
am a little better now, so you need not cry, 
dear." 

The tears were running fast down Winifred's 
face ; the sight of her little friend like this was a 
great shock to her. 

" Come into the next room and take off your 
hat, miss," said the nurse, coming forward. 
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The nurse shut the door while she was helping 
to take off Winifred's things, and she said. 

"You must try not to cry, my dear, I made 
sure you knew about poor Miss Eileen, or I should 
have told you. I daresay 
it was a great shock to 
you to see her so changed, 
if yx>u were not prepared. 
But do try to smile and 
look cheerful while you 
are with her, like a good 
child, or you will make 
her ill." 

Then the nurse sponged 
away Winifred's tears and smoothed her hair, while 
she told her of Eileen's terrible accident 

" And has she been in bed all the summer ? " 
asked Winifred. 

" Yes, my dear, all the summer." 
" How dreadful. I was ill once, but not so long 
as that" 

" Yes, it is dreadful, and such a lovely, healthy 
child as she was too. But she has learnt to bear 
it like a lamb. She fretted enough at first, poor 
darlii^, but now she is so patient that it makes me 
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feel sick to see her. It would do my heart good to 
see her a bit cross and irritable again ; I should 
think then she was going to get well." 

When all traces of her tears were gone Winifred 
returned to Eileen, who was propped up with 
pillows and had Sophronia in her arms. 

" I wanted to see you, Winifred," she said, " to 
tell you what a dear Sophronia has been ; she has 
helped me so much, has not she, mother dear.^ 
You know I pretend that she is ill and I am her 
mamma, and then my pains don't seem so bad. 
Now you must be her auntie come to see how she 
is ; but you must talk please, it tires me — I mean 
it tires Sophronia." 

Winifred soon entered into the play, and un- 
dressed Sophronia and gave her a bath. Eileen 
looked on, and seemed as much amused as though 
she had done it herself. 

An hour quickly passed in this way, and then 
nurse said Sophronia must go to bed, for it was 
tea time. 

" I think Winifred would like the little tea things. 
May we have them please, dear nurse ? " said 
Eileen. 

" To be sure, my precious," answered nurse. 
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So the little tea things were spread on a small 
table beside the bed, and Winifred poured out. 

They had just finished tea when Mrs Bannerman, 
whom Eileen had persuaded to go for a drive, 
returned. 

** Come, this is nice," she said with a glad smile 
at seeing how bright Eileen looked with her little 
friend. **Have you been happy together, dear 
children f " 

** Yes, very happy, mother dear. Do you think 
Winifred's mamma will let her come and see me 
again soon?" 

*' I daresay she will, my pet, if you try to make 
Winifred enjoy herself." 

" I want to whisper to you, mother." 

So Mrs Bannerman stooped down, while Eileen 
put her thin arms round her neck, and whispered 
in her ear. 

" Eileen wants you to choose some of her toys 
that she cannot play with in bed to take home 
with you, my dear," said the lady to Winifred, as 
she opened a large cupboard. " What would you 
like ? " 

The cupboard looked almost like a small toy 
shop, it was so full of toys, but Winifred was 
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much too modest to choose anything for her- 
self. 

"You must choose for her, Eileen," said Mrs 
Bannerman ; so Eileen chose a large india-rubber 
ball, a fine battledore and shuttlecock, and a 
watch and chain that came from Paris. 

"I always keep this watch that dad gave me 
under my pillow," she said. " I would like Winifred 
to have that one ; and mother, dear, do you think 
Winifred would wear one of my pretty frocks. I 
don't think she has many pretty frocks of her own." 
" It would be very kind of her if she would, for I 
am afraid you have grown out of them, darling," 
replied her mother, "and I suppose they would 
just fit Winifred." 

So nurse fetched a pretty velvet frock trimmed 
with fur and a little hat to match. 

Winifred's eyes sparkled with pleasure at the 
sight of all these beautiful things, for she was but 
a simple little girl, and had very few presents given 
her; but she hardly liked to take them, for she 
was very modest. 

" I don't think mamma would like me to take 
so many lovely things," she said shyly ; " she says 
I am never to ask for anything." 
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" You are a good little girl, and you did not ask, 
said Mrs Bannerman. " Tell your mamma that you 
took them to please poor Eileen, and ask her 
to allow you to come again very often. Nurse 
will pack up the things for you, and now I think 
you must say good-bye, for I am afraid Eileen is 
getting tired.'* 

"I think Sophronia is just a little tired," said 
Eileen in a faint voice. " Come and see me again 
soon, Winifred." 

Winifred was sent home as she came, with a 
cab and a footman, with the addition of a large 
mill-board box. But this time she did not think of 
her grandeur — her head was too full of other things. 

She ran into the little room at home, followed 
by Susan, the one servant, with the big box. 

**0h mamma, what do you think .^" she said, as 
she gave her mother a kiss. 

And then she burst into tears. 

"Tears again, Winifred," exclaimed Mrs Trail. 
" I cannot let you go to see Eileen if you always 
come home crying." 

" You would cry too, mamma, if you saw Eileen, 

poor Eileen!" and then Winifred told the sad story. 

Mrs Trail did almost cry too as she heard it. 

F 
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" And it was only the other day you were wish- 
ing you could change places with Eileen. I think 
you have had another lesson, my child. You see 
riches cannot keep away trouble. You would not 
wish to be in rich Eileen's place now, I am sure ; 
but you must not cry any more, now dear. What 
have you in that box ? '* 

So Winifred displayed her treasures, and gave 
Mrs Bannerman's message. 

"They are beautiful things," said Mrs Trail, 
" and if dear little Eileen wished you to have them 
you could not refuse ; but I hope whenever you 
wear this pretty dress you will think of poor 
suffering Eileen, and remember that riches cannot 
make any one happy." 




X 






CHAPTER IX. 



EILEEN^S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 



Winifred now went almost every week to see 
Eileen and to play with Sophronia. 

Kind Dr Bannerman knew that Winifred had 
not many friends, and that her mamma could not 
afford to give her many pleasures, and as she was 
a quiet gentle child he liked to see her with his 
little daughter, for he knew it was a pleasure to 
both the children. 

The first thing the little girls always did was to 
have a game with the doll, and sometimes Eileen 
would laugh quite loud and look almost like her 
old merry self again over these games. 

What a happy doll Sophronia was to be sure, to 
give so much pleasure to these two dear children. 
Her little woollen heart was quite warm and 
almost throbbed with joy when her dear young 
mistress kissed her round cheek, and she smiled 
out of her pretty soft eyes with all her might. 

83 
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One day when Winifred came in she found 
Eileen propped up on a little couch, with a needle 
and some soft flannel in her hand. 

"You out of bed, Eileen!" exclaimed Winifred 
with delight. 

"Yes, I am getting so strong that daddy lets 
me get up every day now ; he lifts me out of bed 
himself and puts me here." 

"I am so glad," said Winifred; "are not you, 
Eileen > " 

** Yes, I am very glad, but I was very very tired 
the first day, it was quite nice to get back to my 
dear little bed. I am not near so tired now." 

"What are you making? Something for So- 
phronia ?" asked Winifred. 

" No, I am making something for the poor little 
children in the hospital. It*s a little blue jacket, you 
see ; isn't it pretty ? I've sent them lots of flowers 
and playthings, and made them lots of bead neck- 
laces, and I thought I would like to try to make them 
something useful, and mother is teaching me how 
to work on this flannel because it is soft. Can 
you work, Winifred f " 

"Oh yes. I made that long frock for Soph- 
ronia." 
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" Did you ? I did not know any little girls could 
work like that. I never could work at all before I 
was ill. I could not sit still long enough to learn ; 
but now I cannot run about, and I like to learn to 
work, it amuses m^. Would you like to nurse 
dolly while I finish this seam f I think she is tired 
of being so long in the cradle." 

While Winifred was nursing Sophronia she asked 
Eileen a great many questions about the poor 
children in the hospital. 

"When I get strong enough daddy is going to 
take me there to see them myself, and mother is 
going to buy some dolls for me to take to the little 
girls that are very ill. She says my dolly has done 
me as much good as medicine. I am going to 
learn to work, so that I shall be able to dress the 
dolls myself for the poor little girls." 

" How nice. Will you let me help you when I 
come to see you i " said Winifred. 

Eileen's head was full of the dolls she was to 
dress for the little girls in the hospital. 

" I must make haste and learn to work," she said, 
" or I shall get well first." 

*' You will make yourself ill again if you work so 
hard, Miss Eileen, darling," said the nurse. " I am 
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sure you are quite tired now ; do put your sewing 
down, like a dear." 

" My back does hurt me a good deal, but I do so 
want to have the dolls ready, nurse.'\ 

" If you make your back ache you will never get 
well at all, miss. You ask the doctor if what I say 
isn't true; and just look at poor dolly, she is 
longing for a sleep in your arms.'* 

" Is she, poor darling ? Then I will put my work 
away, and give her a nice sleep." 

Eileen now grew stronger every week, and at last 
she was able to go out. At first she only went round 
the square gardens in a long chair on which she 
could lie down. 

The doctor carried her downstairs himself, he and 
her mother walked on each side of the chair, and 
Sampson pushed it. He would not allow any one 
else to do that, though ever since he had lived in 
the doctor's house he had never been known to do 
anything but open the street door and wait at 
table. All the time Eileen was ill Sampson had 
taken up her dessert on a silver tray every night 
after dinner. It made no difference whether she 
could eat it or not ; he always brought it into her 
room himself, and said gravely — 
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" I hope you find yourself a little easier to-night, 
Miss Eileen." 

And Eileen answered, " Yes, thank you, Samp- 
son ; " and then he went all the way downstairs 
blowing his nose. Sampson always had a cold in 
his head now. 

Well, the little procession went round the square 
gardens and made quite a sensation, for every one 
knew that it was the first time the doctor's little 
girl had been out since her accident. 

Nurse walked a little way in front to ask the 
children who were playing in the garden not to 
come near Eileen, or make a noise as she went by, 
for fear it should make her ill. 

So they all stood quietly a little way off, and saw 
the long chair go by with the doctor on one side 
and Mrs Bannerman on the other, and the solemn 
Sampson pushing behind. 

The air seemed to do Eileen a great deal of 
good. Soon she was able to drive out in the car- 
riage ; but though she grew so much stronger she 
could not walk at all. She always had to be lifted 
about, for she could not even stand on her feet 

Though the doctor was always seeing other 
children get quite well under his care, he could not 
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cure his own dear little daughter, and that made 
his heart very sad. All the best doctors in London 
came to see her, and all sorts of things were tried 
but nothing gave her any strength in her legs. 

Eileen had learnt to sew quite neatly by this 
time, and she had grown so strong that she could 
do a good deal of work every day, so that by the 
time Christmas came she had dressed six dolls for 
the children in the hospital. 

It was nearly a year since her accident, and 
she had changed very much in the time. She had 
grown very thoughtful and very gentle ; her illness 
made her seem much older than her years. 

" Do you think, daddy, that I shall be able to 
go to see the little girls in the hospital on Christmas 
day } " she said. " I should so very much like 
to take them the dollies myself on Christmas 
day." 

" We will try what we can do, my darling," said 
the doctor, who could not bear to deny his child 
anything ; " but do not set your heart too much 
upon it, you know you cannot go out unless it is a 
fine day." 

Christmas morning shone out bright and clear 
and frosty. 
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Eileen was awakened by the merry chimes of the 
church bells ; she opened her eyes and saw her 
mother bending over her. 

" A blessed Christmas to you, my darling," she 

said. 

" And I wish you a happy Christmas, too, mother 
dear," replied the child, folding her arms round her 
mother's neck. " I am so glad Jesus was a little 
child once, because He knows how little children 
feel, and I think He is going to let me go to see 
them in the hospital to-day." 

" I think so too, for it is a fine day. But you 
must stay quietly in bed while your father and I 
go to church. Nurse will read to you and have you 
dressed by the time we return." 

Nurse read to Eileen about the blessed Babe of 
Bethlehem, and then washed and dressed her, so 
that her parents were home from church almost 
before she expected them. 

They were soon settled in the carriage, in which 
a board was fixed for Eileen to lie on. Sampson 
sat on the box with a basket containing Eileen's 
dolls and some other presents for the sick children. 

When they reached the hospital they found Dr 
Grant waiting for them. He had a wheeled chair 
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all ready in which Eileen was placed, and he 
wheeled it himself into the children's ward that 
Eileen was to visit, Sampson walking behind with 
the basket. 

The ward looked bright and cheerful, for it was 
prettily decorated with evergreens and texts, but it 
was a sad sight to see so many pale little faces in 
the small white beds. 

The sister in charge, who had a kind pleasant 
face, met the party at the door, and gave Eileen a 
kiss. 

" I have dressed six dolls," said the child, " and 
I want you to tell me, please, which are the six 
little girls that have the most pain to bear. My 
doll helped me to get better, and perhaps these 
dolls will do them good too." 

" I am sure they will," answered the lady, and 
she led the way to the bed of the children who 
were in the greatest pain. 

Eileen said a few words to each of the poor 
suffering children as she gave them the dolls, but 
by the time she was wheeled to the end of the 
ward she looked very tired herself. 

" You must give the other things, mother dear. 
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*' Tell the little girls I am sorry I cannot speak to 
them all," she said. 

So Mrs Bannerman gave each child a small pre- 
sent and a few kind words. And then they went 
away, leaving many glad little hearts behind them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EILEEN LEAVES OFF PLAYING WITH 

SOPHRONIA. 



As Eileen grew stronger she was often taken to see 
the poor children in the hospital, and she spent a 
good deal of her time working for them. She 
learned to make nice warm crochet shawls to wrap 
round them, and many other useful comfortable 
things. While she was at work she always kept 
Sophronia beside her, and told her all she was 
doing. And Sophronia smiled to show how 
pleased she was to see her young mistress happy 
once more, for Eileen was beginning to look some- 
thing like her bright merry old self again. 

But though she was growing strong and well, 
and seldom had much pain now, she could not 
walk. If she was put on her feet her legs bent 
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under her as though they had been made of india- 
rubber. 

Eileen was generally veiy patient now, but 
sometimes when she was being wheeled round the 
square gardens, and saw all the other children run- 
ning about at their merry games of play, she could 
hardly help crying. 

One day she was being wheeled slowly up and 
down the sunny side of the garden, and was watch- 
ing a number of her little friends at their games, 
with longing eyes full of tears, when Dr Grant and 
Dr Bannerman met her. 

She did not see them coming, and had not time 
to wipe away the tears that were running down her 
cheeks, before they spoke to her. 

At the sight of his child's tears her father turned 
away his head. 

Dr Grant took her little hand in his, and walked 
along beside her. 

"My poor child," he said tenderly, "I know it 
is very hard to bear, but it is God's will, I sup- 
pose. And remember that our dear Lord bore 
far, far more for us ; that thought ought to help 
you, Eileen — 
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" ' We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there.' 

You know that hymn, don't you ?" 

"Yes, godfather," whispered the child, "and I 
do try to think of that when I am very bad." 

After this the two doctors walked up and down, 
up and down together for more than an hour 
in earnest conversation, and with very grave 
faces. 

Instead of carrying her dessert up to the nursery 
now, Sampson fetched Eileen down to it He 
asked very modestly to be allowed to carry her 
down every evening himself, and she would never 
allow any one else to do it. 

When he placed her on the little couch beside 
the dining table, she always smiled at him and 
said, "Thank you, Sampson, you carry me so 
nicely." 

All traces of tears were gone this evening, and 
she looked very sweet and bright. 

"How are you to-night, my darling.^" said her 
father. 
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''Very well, thank you, daddy," she answered 
cheerfully. 

But he shook his head sadly. 

" Would you be very glad if you could run about 
again like other children, Eileen?" he asked. 

"Oh, father!" was all she said, but her bright 
eyes brimmed over with tears. 

" I know you would, my child, and your mother 
and I have determined to try one more remedy. 
Do you think you could bear a long journey, 
Eileen dear?" 

"Oh yes; I could go anywhere if you and 
mother went with me." 

" Well, mother and I are going to take you to 
Germany. There are some famous baths there 
which, with God's blessing, we believe would do 
you good." 

"Oh, daddy! do you think so really V ex- 
claimed Jhe child with eyes beaming. 

"There is a chance, at any rate, and I mean 
to try it Do you think I would leave any- 
thing undone, child, that could possibly do you 
good ? " 

Eileen was delighted. The very thought of 
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being able to walk again seemed to do her good ; 
but presently her face turned very grave, and she 
left off chattering about the journey. 

" Well, what are you thinking off now, with that 
grave little face ?" asked the doctor. 

" I was thinking what would all the other little 
sick children do without you, daddy? I don't 
think you can go away and leave them all. You 
could send mother and nurse and me." 

** Bless your dear little heart," he said, stroking 
her head, "but I have arranged about the other sick 
children. Dr Grant is going to look after them 
while I am away. No, no, my own child is more 
to me than they are. I could not be parted from 
her." 

Eileen was quite satisfied with this arrangement 

" That will do beautifully," she said. " I suppose 

ft 
godfather is almost as clever as you are, daddy." 

When once Dr Bannerman had made up his mind 
no time was lost. 

In a little more than a week the party had set 
off for the German baths. Sophronia was taken 
in Eileen's own fond arms, but poor Sampson 
had to be left behind. Dr Grant declared he 
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could not manage Dr Bannerman's patients with- 
out Sampson. 

" Never mind, Sampson," said Eileen, " I must 
try to'do without you, I am sure I shall never find 
any one to carry me so nicely as you do, but you 
must stay at home and water my flowers while I 
am away." 

Sampson turned away with a violent cold in his 
head, and it sounded very much as though he were 
watering his own pocket handkerchief. 

At the end of six months Eileen was so much 
better that Dr Bannerman was able to return to 
his London patients. 

At the end of another year Eileen herself re- 
turned home, and walked into the old house in 
the square on her own feet, but with the help of 
crutches. 

Mrs Bannerman and Eileen had travelled about 
from place to place for more than a year, and then 
the doctor had fetched them home, for Eileen was 
stronger and better than they had dared to hope 
she ever would be again. 

Dr Grant was waiting to receive the travellers, 

" Why, she is just like the old Eileen," he ex- 

G 
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clamed with delight, " only twice as tall and big ! 
She is no longer my little god-daughter." 

** No, indeed, she is a great girl now, and she has 
actually left off playing with Sophronia," said 
Mrs Bannerman, 
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THE SCALDED CHILD. 



Yes, it was quite true; Eileen had actually left 
off playing with Sophronia. 

The poor model doll lay for weeks and weeks 
almost forgotten in a dark drawer. But still, in 
spite of this neglect, she smiled sweetly if ever her 
young mistress did chance to look at her. 

Eileen had a governess now, and the pretty old 
nursery was turned into a schoolroom, but it was 
kept as pretty as ever with beautiful fresh flowers. 

"That play cupboard would make a capital 
place to keep your school books in, Eileen,*' said 
the governess one day, ** but I don't know where 
you would put all those toys." 

" I will ask mother if I may give them to the 
poor children in the hospital," answered Eileen, 
after taking down one or two of the toys and 
looking at them. "J never play with them now, 
and it is a pity they should be wasted." 
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The very next day Mrs Bannerman and her 
daughter went to the Children's Hospital with a 
cargo of toys, with which the nurses were almost 
as much delighted as their little patients. 

" The poor little sick children were so pleased," 
said Eileen to her father after dinner. " I am so 
glad I thought of giving them my old toys. Some 
of them were broken, but the poor children did 
not seem to mind that a bit." 

" I daresay not, my darling." 

"But there was one poor little girl, dad, who 
was too ill to play with anything. The nurse said 
she had been badly scalded and nearly killed, 
and she was in very, very great pain; she kept 
groaning, and she seemed too ill to speak. I was 
thinking that perhaps J might give my dear old 
doll Sophronia to that little girl. Sophronia 
helped to cure me when I was ill, didn't she, dad.^" 

" Decidedly, Eileen ; much of the credit of your 
recovery is undoubtedly due to Sophronia," 

"You should not laugh at me, dad, because you 
know she did; and I was thinking that perhaps 
she might help to do the poor scalded child good 
too. Do you think I might give her the doll ? " 

" Certainly, my darling, if you wish. I re- 
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member the poor scalded child ; she had a narrow 
escape, but she will do now." 

" And I may give her Sophronia ? " 

"I can have no objection if your mother has 
none, the doll is your own, Eileen. But are you 
quite sure you would not rather keep it ? It was 
such a great favourite at one time. Why, I was 
almost jealous of Sophronia myself." 

" I do love her very much still, the old darling, 
but you know, dad, I am much too big to play 
with dolls now. And don't you think it would 
really be much better to let her help a poor sick 
child than lie in my drawer doing no good to any 
one ? " 

** There can be no doubt about it, my daughter," 
replied the doctor, smiling fondly at his pet. 

"And you don't think Winifred Trail will be 
angry i She gave me the doll, you know." 

"I do not see that she could have any good 
cause for anger. She has grown too big for dolls, 
as well as you, by this time, and I should think it 
would please her to know that her pretty present 
Was still giving pleasure and doing good in the 
world. Winifred is not the child I take her to be 
if such a thing could make her angry." 
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So, on her next visit to the hospital, where she 
was still very fond of going, Eileen took Sophronia 
in her cradle to the little girl who was so very ill. 

This child's name was Lizzie Mill. She was not 
only very ill, but very poor, and she had never 
had a toy before in all her life. 

When Eileen laid the beautiful doll beside her 
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on the pillow, she said in aweal^ piping little voice, 
with a wan smile, "What a pretty little baby." 

" It is a baby doll, and it is for you," said Eileen, 
" I was once very ill indeed, just like you, Lizzie, 
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and I had dreadfully bad pain, and this dolly 
helped me to bear the pain and to get better ; so, 
perhaps, it will help you too.*' 

" Did you scream out when you had your 
pains ? " asked Lizzie. 

" Yes, that I did," replied Eileen. " I used to 
scream very much indeed, but after I had Soph- 
ronia, this dolly you know, I used to pretend she 
was my baby, and she was ill, and then I did not 
feel so bad." 

" I don't believe you ever felt so bad as me, not 
a rich lady like you ! I got burnt, I did ; that's 
what made me bad. What made you bad ? " 

" I fell over the bannisters," said Eileen. 

"And is that what makes you lame, and go on 
crutches } " asked the child. " I hope I shan't be 
lame. All the rude boys in the street would call 
after me if I had to walk on crutches. Nurse says 
if I'm a good girl, and don't cry, I shall get quite 
well again. I suppose you weren't a good girl, 
as you didn't get quite well } " 

"It is only God that can make us quite well, 
dear," said Eileen, with eyes full of tears ; " but I 
think the dolly will help you to be good." 

"You are a pretty little lady, and you have 
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pretty eyes ; don't cry," said the sick child, " Why 
do you cry ? " 

" I am not ciying," said Eileen, smiling through 
her tears, ** but it makes me feel sorry to see little 
girls so ill. Will you like to have the doll ? "J 

" I will take it if you won't cry," replied^^the sick 
child, as though that she thought she was doing 
Eileen a great favour ; " but I hope it won't screech 
out and make a great noise. Our babies at home 
always do, and just worrit mother to death, she 
says." 

**Well, I don't think this baby will worrit you 

to death," said Eileen, " If she does you must give 

her back to me. Her name is Sophroniaj will you 

remember that } " 

"What?" asked Lizzie. 

" Sophronia, sweet Sophronia," repeated Eileen. 

" Oh, I can't say such a long name as that. I 

will call her Sophy. Will that do ? " 

"Yes, that will do if you can't remember 

Sophronia, Good-bye, Lizzie. I shall come again 

soon to see how you and your baby get on." 

" Good-bye, pretty lady. Do come soon ; I like 

to look at your pretty face ; it looks to me like the 

sunshine." 
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At first Lizzie seemed almost afraid of her new 
possession. She looked upon it as a real baby, 
and her idea of babies was of tiresome little 
creatures that were always screaming. 

But soon she found that this baby lay quite 
still beside her and never even whimpered, so she 
took courage to touch it, and, as it did not cry even 
at that, Lizzie grew bolder still and took the 
strange baby into her arms, and, after that she 
woi^ld hardly let it go even at night. 

Whether any credit was due to Sophronia or 
not, we will not pretend to say, but there was no 
doubt that Lizzie soon began to improve, and it 
was not long before she could get up and run 
about. 

Little girls cannot be kept in hospitals after they 
are well, so one morning Lizzie Mill was told that 
her mother was coming to fetch her home. 

"But I ain't agoing home. Fd a'deal'rather stay 
here ; the victuals is better here," replied Lizzie. 

" We cannot keep you here any longer, Lizzie," 
said the nurse. "You are quite well and strong 
again now. Your bed is wanted for another sick 
child, and you must try what a good, useful little 
girl you can be when you get home." 
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In the afternoon Mrs Mill came to fetch her 
little daughter away. 

"Now, Lizzie, here's your mother," said the 
nurse. " I am sure you will be very glad to go 
home with her quite well again. Say good-bye 
to the dolly, like a good child." 

" No, I won't say good-bye to dolly," answered 
Lizzie. " She's my baby, she is." 

" No, my dear, she was only yours to play with 
while you were ill. Some other poor sick little 
child will want her now ; you must give me the 
dolly." 

But Lizzie clung to the treasure with all her 
little might 

"You're a wicked thieving thing," she said to 
the nurse. " The pretty little lady gived me the 
dolly, and told me it was to be my own baby to 
make me well," and she finished up with a long 
howl. 

" Come, come, Lizzie," said Mrs Mill, " give the 
nurse the doll, and come along with me. I can't 
stand waiting here all day." 

" I won't give nurse the doll. The pretty little 
lady gived it to me for my very own, I tell you," 
persisted Lizzie. 
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Hearing the child cry, the sister in charge of 
the ward came to see what was the matter. When 
she had heard the story she said — 

" I think Lizzie is right, nurse. Miss Bannerman 
did give her the doll. Most of the toys were given 
to this hospital, but the doll was given to the child 
herself." 

So Lizzie Mill went off in triumph, quite willing 
to leave the hospital and the good victuals, now 
she was allowed to carry away her baby. 







CHAPTER XII. 

peache's court. 

No accident happened to Sophronia on her way 
to her new home, which was in a squalid alley 
called Peache's Court. 

Mrs Mill had the two lower rooms of Number 4. 

These rooms both seemed to be full of babies 
of all sorts and sizes. Most of the babies were 
being nursed by children only a little bigger than 
themselves. The boys carried their charges on 
their backs, and the girls theirs in their arms. 

"Well, Lizzie, so you're home again," said Mrs 
Mill, as she hung her bonnet and shawl on a 
nail in the wall; "and here's Tony waiting for 
you. IVe had a deal of bother with him all 
the time youVe been away. AH the others had 
minders of their own to look after, and we didn't 
know what to do with yours." 

"He's growed," said Lizzie, as she took Tony 
into her arms. " Look here, Tony, at the beauti- 
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ful baby I've got of my own/' and then she dis- 
played Sophronia. 

Tony was what Mrs Mill called a minder. 
She had a large family of her own, and could not 
leave home, so she took in the babies of other 
women to mind who were glad enough to pay a 
trifle to have their children taken care of while 
they were away at their work; and that helped 
Mrs Mill to keep her own large family. 

All the children crowded round Lizzie to look 
at her beautiful dolL 

** It's a deal too good for such a place as this, 
and I shall give any one the stick that breaks 
it ; so take care," said Mrs Mill. 

Mrs Mill always kept a stick in one comer of 
the room, which was the terror of the children ; 
but though they were often threatened with it, 
they seldom felt its weight ; yet for all that, it 
helped to keep order, 

"Yes, it's my baby," said Lizzie. "A pretty 
little lady at the hospital, she gived it me to 
make me good and teach me not to cry. It 
made ker good, and it made me good, and now 
it's going to make all you good and teach you 
not to screech and roar. This is a baby, it is. 
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but it nc\'er screeches and roars; it*s name is 
Sophy." 

The other children gazed in admiration while 
she displayed the doll's beauties, and showed how 
it would open and shut its e>'es. 

Lizzie allowed each little girl to hold the doll 
in her arms for a minute or two, and by the end 
of that very first day in Peache's Court, Soph- 
ronia's pretty white dress and scarlet cloak were 
sadly soiled and dirty; but that made small odds 
to Mrs Mill's family, who lived in such dim light 
that they could see little difference between dirt 
and cleanliness. 

Mrs Mill made each of her elder children 
mind one baby. Lizzie, being one of the elders, 
had charge of a big heavy boy of eighteen months, 
and the business of her life was to keep this boy, 
whose name was Tony, quiet and happy. If Tony 
cried, Lizzie was scolded ; and if Tony got hurt, 
Lizzie was punished. 

**It answers best every way," said Mrs Mill, 
who was not a bad-hearted woman ; " it keeps 
big and little all happy. When I tried to manage 
them all myself, they were always crying ; now 
they arc mostly as good as gold. It's wonderful 
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how fond little girls are of babies, to be sure ! 
The minders are no trouble now ; they just keep 
the other children happy.'* 

As the day after her return home was fine, 
Lizzie carried Tony out of doors, and put him 
to his favourite game of making mud pies in the 
gutter, while she sat on the door-step and nursed 
Sophronia. 

All the children of Peache's Court crowded 
round Lizzie to admire her beautiful doll. Lizzie 
was very proud of her treasure, and the astonish- 
ment of her little friends when she made her doll 
open and shut its eyes pleased her so much that 
she gave poor Sophronia no rest The pretty 
blue eyes were jerked open so often and so 
violently that at last they gave way and would 
not open at all. 

In vain Lizzie pulled the wire up and down, 
it was no use : the eyes remained fast closed, and 
only rattled dismally in the doll's head. 

At this discovery poor Lizzie began to cry. 
At the sight of Lizzie's tears, Tony lifted up his 
voice and wept, and then all the other minders 
howled in chorus. , 

*'Whats the matter now.?" cried Mrs Mill, 
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coming out of the house at the sound of this 
uproar. 

" My baby won't open her eyes no more," sobbed 
Lizzie. 

Mrs Mill took the doll and looked at it, but 
she could do nothing. The wire that pulled the 
eyes open was broken. She shook the doll, but 
the eyes only rattled. 

" I knew it was a deal too fine a toy for the 
like of you, child ; but don't cry, it will do just 
as well to play with. You must make believe 
your baby's asleep;" and with these words Mrs 
Mill tossed the doll, head downwards, into Lizzie's 
lap. 

As she fell, Sophronia's eyes opened, but as soon 

as she was placed upright they closed again. 

The sobs and cries all ceased at this strange 
sight. The baby doll became more interesting 
than ever, now that its eyes would only open 
when it was standing on its head. 

Tommy, Lizzie's elder brother, began imme- 
diately to walk up and down the court on his 
hands, with his feet in the air and his eyes roll- 
ing frightfully, and all the other little boys tried 
to follow his example. Even Tony grew excited, 
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and bumped his head frightfully in his endeavours 
to imitate his elders, 

Lizzie had to leave her doll and attend to her 
live baby, who screamed till he was red in the 
face. The long-suffering and much tried Mrs 
Mill again came to the rescue She bound up 




the child's head with vin^ar and brown paper, 
gave him a slice of bread and sugar, and he was 
comforted. 

But when Lizzie and her minder returned to 
the court, she beheld her brother Tommy scamper- 
ing wildly along, holding Sophronia on his head. 

" Oh, give me my dolly, give me my dolly ! " 
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she shrieked, as she ran after her brother. " I am 
sure you will let her fall and break her." 

The other little girls joined Lizzie, and at last 
they stopped Tommy in his mad race. 

** Stupid old thing," said Tommy, " Til teach her 
to open her eyes for you ; ** and with that he thrust 
a grimy finger into one of Sophronia's beautiful 
blue orbs. 

The boy did not intend to hurt the doll, but 
what model doll could stand such usage } 

With a little crack the eye gave way, and an 
ugly black hole appeared in its place. 

Tommy gave a long whistle of dismay. " Never 
mind," he said, " Til mend it like mother does us," 
and off he ran. 

In a minute he returned with a bit of sticking 
plaster, of which Mrs Mill found it necessary 
always to keep a good supply. 

" Give us the doll, Lizzie ; don't cry, there's a 
brick, and Til soon make her better than ever," 
said Tommy. "Now IVe covered up the hole 
first-rate," he went on, looking at his handiwork 
with admiration, "and you can pretend you're a 
beggar with a blind baby." 

This was such a brilliant idea that it was im- 
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mediately acted upon. Lizzie was a beggar woman 
with two babies, Tony, and Sophy who was blind 
from her birth ; and the other boys and girls were 
fine ladies and gentlemen, who pretended to give 
her coppers. 

This delightful game lasted till the minders' 
mothers came to take home their babies, and Mrs 
Mill packed off her own children to bed. And so 
ended Sophronia's first day in Peache's Court. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

SOPHRONIA FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF DOCTOR 
THOMAS MILL. 

It is onen said that the sickly child is its mother^s 
darling, and certainly Lizzie became . more fond of 
Sophronia than ever after she b^an to get into 
trouble. 

The loss of an eye was not the doll's only mis- 
fortune by any means. One day Lizzie was taking 
out her two babies, when her foot slipped on the 
door-step. By a violent effort she saved herself 
and Tony, but the ill-starred Sophronia slipped 
from beneath her arm and fell violently on the 
pavement 

Lizzie put Tony on the ground and picked up 
the doll to see how much she was hurt She was 
found to have a cracked head, a cracked leg, and 
a broken arm. 
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Lizzie shouted for Tommy, who had quite a 
genius for breaking things and patching them up 
again, 

** Oh Tommy, do look at my poor Sophy, what- 
ever shall I do with her ? " cried Lizzie, who had 
gfreat faith in her brother's cleverness. 

"Til soon make her all right," said Tommy, 
and he at once took the job in hand with keen 
relish. 

" She must always wear her hood," said Tommy, 
after looking all over the poor dolly. " If you 
tie it on tight it will hold her head together for 
ever so long. It*s no good keeping these bits 
of broken wax sticking to the end of her elbow ; 
we'll break them off, and I think I can manage 
to bind up her leg with some rag. You must 
pretend she was mended in the 'orspital like you, 
Lizzie." 

Lizzie agreed, and looked on anxiously while 
Tommy bound up Sophronia's pretty wax leg with 
a bit of dirty rag. 

For the rest of that day Lizzie nursed the 
poor model doll very tenderly, and all the little 
women in the court came to show their sympathy 
and see the wounds that Doctor Tommy had 
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dressed so cleverly. Tony sat by gravely in the 
gutter all the while, contentedly sucking his thumb 
and staring with great round eyes, now and 
then murmuring "Poor, poor," as he pointed to 
Sophronia. 

But one little girl was not satisfied with seeing 
the bandages only. She wished to look at the 
wound itself, 

" Oh 'Melia, you mustn't untie the rag," pleaded 
Lizzie earnestly; "you will hurt my Sophy, and 
Tommy will be so angry." 

"Tm certain sure I won't hurt," said 'Melia; 
" I always ties up mother's head when father 
knocks her down, and she says I does it beauti- 
ful." 

The fact was, Lizzie was beginning to feel rather 
anxious to look at the wound herself, so she 
yielded. 

'Melia untied the rag and looked admiringly at 
the pretty little waxen leg. It had one great crack 
across the knee and another at the ankle. 

"Why, it's just for all the world like a real baby's 
leg ! " she exclaimed. 

" Yes ; the nurse in the 'orspital said as how it 
was a moral doll, and must have cost a power of 
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money," replied the gratified Lizzie; "but make 
haste and tie it up again, do, 'Melia, there's a 
dear.'* 

So 'Melia took the bit of rag out of her mouth, 
where she had been holding it for safety, and began 
to bind it round the broken limb. 

She began above the knee, as Tommy had done, 
and bound downwards towards the ankle. 

" There now, I'll give it a tie here, and Tommy 
will never know it's been touched." 

With these words she drew the two ends sharply 
together, when — oh, horror! — with a crack the 
beautiful waxen foot fell to the ground ! 

The two little girls stood in mute dismay, 
while Tony crawled through the mud, and, seizing 
the little foot, began to suck it instead of his thumb. 

The tears trickled slowly down Lizzie's cheeks, 
but she brushed them away with her sleeve, and 
gulped them down, saying — 

" Sophy, don't cry, and I won't. She never cries, 
she don't" 

At that moment Tommy appeared at the end of 
the court, and the cowardly 'Melia ran away. 

Lizzie grasped her doll nervously, and looked 
anxiously towards Tony. She was afraid to take 
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the little foot away from him, for she knew that 
would make him roar. 

Tommy came up whistling ; he had picked up 
a broken penknife, with which he was highly 
delighted. 

" Well, Liz, how's your doll > " he asked, seizing 
Sophronia. 

Lizzie gave it up tremblingly. She did not like 
to make Tommy angry. 

To her surprise and infinite relief, he only 
laughed when he found the foot was gone. 

" I think we'd better just cut the leg clean off, 
don't you, Liz ? " he said, opening his knife, which 
his fingers were itching to use. 

Lizzie consented, as she generally did to any- 
thing that Tommy proposed. Tommy was a great 
man in her eyes, for he went to school, and some- 
times earned a sixpence by running an errand. 
Once he had actually possessed a whole shilling ! 

Tommy performed the operation very much to 
his own satisfaction, and then went off" to see if 
any one else required the services of his knife. 

Sophronia had lived little more than a week in 
Peache's Court, and she had already fallen down 
and cracked her crown, lost an arm, a leg, one eye. 
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and the sight of the other except when she was 
standing on her head. Poor Sophronia ! Mr 
Poup^e would hardly have recognised her as his 
beautiful model doll. And yet she still smiled 
sweetly, and felt happy to know that she was 
making others happy. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

A LION AND HER WHELP. 

"If you please, Mrs Mill, mum, could you let one 
of your little girls go up and take a look at mother 
now and then to-day, she's got her pains so bad," 
said a child, only about fourteen years old, though 
her face had the careful, anxious look of a middle 
aged woman. 

" To be sure I will, Annie, my dear," replied Mrs 
Mill. " I reckon Lizzie's the quietest of the lot now 
she's not quite strong. I'll send her for the day, if 
she may take her minder with her ; and Fll go up 
myself, when IVe got through a bit with my 
work." 

" Thank you, mum. Mother will be very glad 
to see you, Tm sure ; and she always had a favour 
for your Lizzie ;" and with that Annie Pointer went 
off to her place with an easier mind. 
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Mrs Mill followed her to the house door and 
shouted — 

" Lizzie, Lizzie, you just take your minder and 
go up and sit with Mrs Pointer, will you ; and 
mind you're both very good and quiet, or FU give 
you the stick. I'll come up myself before dinner." 

With some difficulty Lizzie dragged the heavy 
Tony up the steep dark stair to the back attic, 
and into a very bare, but very clean little room, 
where a woman was lying on a bed drawn close to 
the window. 

" Mother says I'm to come and sit with you, 
Mrs Pointer," said Lizzie, all out of breath and 
panting. 

" Bless your kind little heart, my dear, that's 
very good of mother," said Mrs Pointer. " I was 
wondering how I should get through the day all 
alone till my Annie comes back, for I'm very 
weakly to-day ; but I ought not to be afraid, I'm 
never allowed to want." 

She spoke slowly, and then she had a violent fit 
of coughing. 

" Is your pains very bad to-day, mum } " asked 
Lizzie, wishing to show sympathy, but not know- 
ing how. 
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"Bad enough, little Lizzie; but I mustn't 
complain, now you are come. YouVe learnt 
what pain is since I saw you last, haven't you, 
Lizzie ? " 

" Yes, awful," said the child ; " but I went to 
the 'orspital, and they made me well. Why don't 
you go to the 'orspital, Mrs Pointer } " 

" I couldn't leave my Annie," replied the sick 
woman. "I'm but a poor creature, but I don't 
know how she would get on without me. Tell 
me about the hospital, Lizzie; were you happy 
there.?" 

" Oh, it's just a lovely place," said Lizzie. " I 
don't think the queen's palace can be finer ! And 
the vituals, oh my ! they are good ! and you just 
eats as much as you can cram. I'm sure you'd 
soon get better if you went there, Mrs Pointer." 
And the child went on rapturously describing the 
glories of the place, while she jogged Tony up and 
down on her knee to keep him quiet 

Presently Tony went to sleep, and Lizzie laid 
him on the foot of the bed, saying — 

"He'll sleep sound now till mother comes; she said 
as how she'd come up before dinner. And I've got 
something down stairs as I think will do you good. 
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Mrs Pointer. A beautiful little lady she gived it me. 
She said it made her well, and it made me well. 
May I run down and fetch it 1 " 

" Yes, do Lizzie ; I should like to see what made 
you and the beautiful little lady well." 

"Just leave Tony alone, and he'll sleep as sound 
as a top," said Lizzie, as she left the room. 

She soon returned, carrying Sophronia in her 
cradle. 

" There, ain't she a beauty, now ? " cried Lizzie. 
" She's my own baby, she is ; and she never cries, 
she don't." 

" She is, indeed, a beauty ; I don't wonder she 
helped to make you well, Lizzie. And you have 
done me so much good that I think I can go to 
sleep now, if you will nurse your doll quietly, my 
dear ! " 

While Mrs Pointer and Tony slept, Lizzie was 
perfectly happy undressing and dressing her doll, 
and examining its many wounds. 

By and bye Mrs Mill came up with Lizzie's 
dinner and took Tony away. 

In the afternoon, a lady and her daughter called 
to see Mrs Pointer. 

" You always come, ma'am, just when I'm most 
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needing you," said Mrs Pointer. " IVe been very 
low and bad to-day. And how are you, Miss 
Winifred, dear.? You're grown so tall I should 
hardly know you." 

Winifred — for these were our old friends, Mrs 
Trail and her daughter— did indeed look as though 
she had been growing fast lately, her dress was 
so short, and her legs were so long. 

"And who is this little girl?" asked Mrs Trail, 
turning towards Lizzie. " Surely this is not your 
little Annie .?*" 

"No, ma'am, that's Lizzie Mill, a good neigh- 
bour's child, come to sit with me while Annie is 
away. You see, ma'am, I never want for any- 
thing." 

"We had some nice hot meat for dinner to- 
day," said Mrs Trail, " so I cut off a few slices for 
you, and put them in a basin with some gravy. 
If your Annie will warm it up it will make you a 
nice supper, I think." 

" Bless your kind heart, and thank you ; it looks 
delicious," said Mrs Pointer. 

All this time Winifred was gazing fixedly at 
Lizzie, who was nursing her doll, and staring in 
her turn at the visitors. 
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"Mamma, do look at that little girl's doll and 
cradle," Winifred said in an undertone. " Are not 
they like what we gave to Eileen } " 

"Are they, dear.?" answered Mrs Trail, not 
paying much attention to Winifred's remark, but 
turning again to Mrs Pointer. 

But Winifred's curiosity was aroused. She 
went nearer to Lizzie, and said — 

"Will you let me look at your doll, little 
girl ? " 

Lizzie was only too delighted to show it. 

Winifred examined the doll carefully, and felt 
certain that it was none other than sweet Sophronia. 

" Where did you get this doll ? " she asked. 

"A pretty little lady at the *orspital, she gived 
it me to make me well," answered Lizzie promptly. 

" What was the little lady like > " 

"Oh, she was the prettiest lady I ever seed, 
she had beautiful eyes ; sometimes they looked 
so sorry and cried, and sometimes they shone like 
the sun. But I don't think she was very good 
'cos she was lame, and had to walk with crutches, 
and God makes good children well when they are 
ill. He made me quite well when I got this dolly, 
'cos I was good." 
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"Was she lame?" asked Winifred, eagerly. 
" Do you know her name i " 

Lizzie thought a little, and then said — 

" Her name was Lean ; she used to come with 
a very grand lady, with a real gold watch and 
chain ; and rings on her fingers, all made of glass." 

" Not Lean — Eileen," said Winifred. 

"Yes, yes, that was it; the grand lady with 
rings called her ' Eileen darling.* " 

" And what is your dolly's name ? " 

" Sophy," replied Lizzie. 

•* Don't you mean Sophronia ? " said Winifred. 

"The pretty little lady she called it a long 
name like that, but I calls it Sophy, I do. Did 
you ever go to the 'orspital, and have the pretty 
lady come and see you > Ain't it Si fine place ? " 
asked Lizzie. 

" No, I never went to the hospital, but I know 
your little lady. I gave her that doll." 

"I don't believe you," cried Lizzie; "you ain't 
a grand little lady like she was. Is that your 
ma? Why, the pretty little lady's ma weren't a 
bit like that She had beautiful dresses, and gold 
watches and chains, and rings all made of glass, 
I tell you." 
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Winifred thought this was a very rude little 
girl, but still she could hardly help laughing. 

** That is quite true," she said, ** only the rings 
are not made of glass. They are rich and we 
are poor; but, for all that, I gave Eileen the 
doll." 

The children were getting so excited, and 
talking so loud, that Mrs Trail turned round to 
see what was the matter. 

•*0h, mamma," cried Winifred, half ready to 
cry, " What do you think } Eileen has actually 
given Sophronia to this dirty little girl ; and she s 
broken it all to bits." 

" Surely not ! *' replied Mrs Trail, holding out 
her hand for the doll. 

But Lizzie refused to give it up, and looked 
quite fiercely at Mrs Trail and Winifred, who, she 
thought, intended to claim the doll and take it 
from her. 

" It*s my own doll, I tell you," she cried. " The 
pretty little lady she gived it me for my own, 
to make me well, she did ; and sister at the 
*orspital she said as how it were my very own, 
she did, and I ain't agoing to give it you." 

"You need not be angry about it, my dear," 

I 
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said Mrs Trail. " I do not want to take the doll 
from you ; I only wish to see if it is the same 
doll that my little daughter gave to Eileen Ban- 
nerman." 

" Come, come, Lizzie, don't be a naughty girl," 
put in Mrs Pointer, "let the kind lady look at 
your pretty doll directly, like a dear." 

" 1 ain't a naughty girl," cried Lizzie, still 
clutching her doll, and glaring defiance " S/t^i 
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a naughty girl, not me. She's a great big 
story, she is," pointing to Winifred. "She says 
as how it's /wr doll, and I'm sure it ain't no 
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such thing. It were the pretty little lady's doll, 
and she gived it me for my own ; and the nurse 
said as how it were a real moral doll, and cost 
a power of money." And with these words the 
angry child rushed out of the room with the doll 
and cradle in her arms. 

"What a nasty disagreeable little girl !" exclaimed 
Winifred. "I wonder how Eileen could give the 
doll to her." 

"Don't be hard upon her, Miss Winifred," said 
Mrs Pointer. "She's a good little girl gene- 
rally, but she thinks so much of that doll,, you 
see. I suppose, poor child, she never had any- 
thing pretty of her own before in all her life, 
and she thought you were going to take it from 
her." 

Mrs Pointer could hardly finish her sentence; 
this scene had been too much for her, and she 
turned very faint. Mrs Trail was giving her some- 
thing to drink when the door opened, and a stout, 
good tempered looking woman appeared with a 
baby in her arms. 

" Dear, dear," she exclaimed, " TU never send 
children to mind sick folk again, that I won't. If 
my Lizzie's been misbehaving, Mrs Pointer, and 
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made you ill, PU give her the stick, as sure as I 
stand hqre." 

" No, no," said Mrs Pointer, who had revived a 
little by this time. " It was all a mistake. Lizzie 
has been a very good little gfirl and a great com- 
fort to me. These ladies will tell you all about it, 
Mrs Mill." 

"Well, she's in a terrible way down stairs, 
and I can't make head nor tail of her story. 
Lizzie do take on so when anything puts her out, 
just like her father; but in a general way she's a 
good enough child, and that I won't deny." 

Mrs Trail then explained what had happened. 
Mrs Mill laughed heartily when she heard the story. 
; " So she thought you were going to take away 
her doll did she ? Well, she has set her heart 
wonderful on that doll, to be sure. I never saw the 
like, she'll hardly part with it day nor night ; but 
Pm sorry, ma'am, if she was rude to you. I know 
Lizzie has a tongue when her pipe's out, but she'll 
get on none the worse for that. We poor women 
have enough to do to hold our own in this world, 
so perhaps I don't check her so much as gentle- 
folks would think right." 

•*We will say no more about that at present. 
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Mrs Mill," said Mrs Trail. "The child mistook us 
and got very angry. I should like you to make 
her thoroughly understand that we never wished 
to take her doll from her, but only to look at it. 
Will you kindly do so?" 

Mrs Mill was not accustomed to be treated with 
such politeness, for it seldom fell to her lot to be 
spoken to by a lady, and she began to feel that, not- 
withstanding her shabby dress, Mrs Trail was a lady. 

"Yes ma*am. Til tell her," she said quite meekly; 
" and ril make her beg your pardon too, or else I'll 
give her the stick." 

" Pray do nothing of the kind. I do not think 
the stick would ever do much good to a child with 
the temper of your Lizzie, and I should be very 
sorry to get her into trouble/' said Mrs Trail, who 
then took leave. 

"Well, if ever I saw a lady, she's one," exclaimed 
Mrs Mill, as the door closed upon Mrs Trail and 
Winifred ; "yet she ain't half so fine as the green- 
grocer's wife round the corner, when she goes to 
church of a Sunday." 

" Fine clothes are not always the sign of a lady, 
and they don't always cover the kindest heart," 
said Mrs Pointer. " I've learnt that long ago. Mrs 
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Trail is one of the dearest ladies alive ; she never 
forgets the poor. I believe she denies herself to 
help us, for I know she's not rich ; but she won't 
lose by it in the end ; the blessing of the Lord will 
rest upon her, dear lady!" 




CHAPTER XV. 

VISITORS TO PEACHE'S COURT. 

" Oh mamma, there's Dr Bannerman's carriage at 
the door,'* exclaimed Winifred ; and the next 
moment a hurried knock and ring were heard. 

Mrs Trail ran to open the door to the doctor. 

"Can Winifred put on her hat and come with us 
for an hour or two ?" he asked. " Eileen would be 
glad of her company.'* 

Winifred was soon seated in the comfortable 
carriage behind the pretty, high stepping chesnut 
horses ; but a cloud rested on her face, and she did 
not seem inclined to talk. 

" It is such a fine day that I am going to send 
you two for a drive, while I run out to see a patient 
in the country," said the kind doctor. " You can 
drop me at the station, and meet me again in two 
hours. That will give Eileen time to relieve her 
mind of a secret by which she seems much op- 
pressed. Here we are, good-bye,** and he jumped 
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out of the carriage, and disappeared between the 
doors of the railway station. 

The girls were soon carried beyond the noise and 
bustle of the streets, into a pretty road edged by 
villas and gardens, and then on into something 
very like real country. 

But all this time Winifred had scarcely spoken a 
word. 

** Now it is quiet I will tell you what I wanted to 
speak about," said Eileen. "It is about Sophronia." 

"Oh," answered Winifred, with a still blacker 
face than she had worn before. 

" There was not time to ask you if you would 
mind, but I have given Sophronia away. Dad 
said I might." 

" Then you really did give it to that dirty dis- 
agreeable little girl, and she has broken it all to 
bits," cried Winifred, turning very red. 

" I gave it to a poor little girl at the hospital. 
She was very, very ill ; she had been badly burnt. 
The doll had helped me so much when I was ill that 
I thought it might do her good ; but I am sure I 
would not have done it if I had thought it would 
make you angry," replied Eileen. 

** Tm not angry," said Winifred. " It was your 
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doll. Of course you could do what you liked with 
it, and give it to any dirty beggar you chose, if you 
did not care for it yourself." She said she was not 
angry, but her looks belied her words. 

" I am very sorry you are so vexed, but, if you 
had seen the poor little girl when I did, I think you 
would have been glad to give her anything. She 
was so delighted with the doll, and really did 
begin to get better after she had it ; and you know, 
Winifred, we are both too big to care for dolls now." 

"Oh yes, I know that; but, it was such a pretty 
doll, and you should see it now," replied Winifred, 
softening a little. "And the child was so rude, 
and called me names." 

" I wonder if it was the same little girl. Where 
did you see her?" 

Winifred told Eileen all about her visit to Mrs 
Pointer, and how angry Lizzie Mill had been about 
the doll. As she told the story her ill humour 
vanished, and she ended up with a good laugh. 

"You see she does care for it, though it is 
broken," said Eileen. " I thought it was better to 
let the doll make a poor little girl happy than to 
have it lying in a drawer where it was no good to 
any one. Please don't be angry any more, Wini- 
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fred. It was so good of you to give me such a 
beautiful doll, and you know how much I loved it 
I would never, never have given it away to vex 
you ; you know that." 

"Well, it was very silly of me to be vexed," 
answered Winifred. "I only thought you might 
have told me ; but I am not angry now. No one 
could be angry with you, Eileen, you are so good. 
I have such a nasty temper, that when things put 
me out I Cfin*t help being cross ;" and with this 
confession Winifred began to cry. 

Eileen soothed her and coaxed her, and soon the 
young girls were as good friends as ever; and, by 
the time they had to meet the doctor, the clouds on 
Winifred's face had given place to sunshine. 

A few days after this Peache's Court was 
astonished by the sight of a carriage and pair, 
with two liveried servants on the box, drawing up 
at the end of it. 

The carriage-door was opened by the grand 
footman, who seemed very much afraid that his 
silk stockings would be defiled, and waved away 
the little crowd of dirty children that had collected, 
with an air of supreme disgust. 

First a lady got out of the carriage, and then a 
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young girl, who limped along the dirty pavement 
leaning on crutches. At the sight of this young 
lady, a little girl who was carrying a great baby 
ran away shouting in a state of great excitement. 

" Oh mother, mother, do come quick, here's my 
own pretty lady who gived me my doll. Now you 
come and ask her if it ain't my own doll, do." 

"Can you tell me where Mrs Mill lives V* asked 
the lady of the crowding staring children. 

" Yes mum ; this way, mum," shouted more than 
a dozen voices, and the crowd of children followed 
the visitors to Mrs Mill's door, where stood the 
good woman herself, having been brought out by 
Lizzie's shouts. 

"Are you Mrs Mill ?" asked Mrs Bannerman. 

"Yes mum, I'm Mrs Mill — please to walk in," 
said Mrs Mill, leading the way into her front room, 
which was so full of babies of every age and size 
that there was scarcely room to step. 

She dusted two chairs with her apron, and 
placed thenl for the ladies. 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Mrs Bannerman, "surely 
you have a very large family, Mrs Mill." 

"Bless you, my lady, they're not all mine. 
These here are my own, the rest are only minders," 
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replied the woman laughing ; " little ones that I 
take charge of for their mothers, you see, my lady; 
thank God IVe only half a dozen of my own." 

"I see," replied Mrs Bannerman. "And have 
you a little girl named Lizzie, who was lately in 
the hospital?" 

"Yes mum, that's me, mum," burst in Lizzie, 
who was by no means bashful, &nd had been burn- 
ing to speak. '* And you are the same pretty little 
lady as gived me my doll " she went on, turning to 
Eileen. 

" Yes ; you are the little girl I gave the doll to," 
replied Eileen; "only you look so strong and well 
now, that I did not know you till you spoke. 
Have you the doll still ?" 

" Oh yes, little lady, that I have ; and I do love 
her, that I do ; here she is, lady," and Lizzie pro- 
duced a doll with very red cheeks, round black 
eyes, and black corkscrew curls. 

" But that is not the doll I gave you ; it was a 
fair baby doll," said Eileen. 

" Yes it is, lady, the very same moral doll, only 
it*s got a new head. Tony here he smashed the old 
head, and my big brother Tommy, he had a whole 
sixpence of his own, and he bought this new one ; 
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ain't it a beauty? and a deal stronger nor the 
other/* 

" It was very kind of your big brother Tommy," 
put in Mrs Bannerman, for she could see that 
Eileen was vexed about Sophronia, and did not 
know what to say. ** And which is Tommy ?" 

" Oh, he's in the back room, he is; he's a naughty 
boy." 

" I am sorry for that ; I should think he was a 
good boy to be so kind to his little sister." 

"That's just where it is, my lady," began Mrs 
Mill. " He*s a deal too fond of spending money, and 
I'm ashamed to say he stole a halfpenny of mine. 
I didn't like to tell his father, for I know he would 
thrash him so terrible, so I just gave him a bit of 
the stick myself, and shut him up. We are poor 
folks, but thank God we are honest. I do think it 
would break my heart to see my son grow up a 
thief, so I'm trying to cure him in time. Perhaps, 
my lady, you would not mind just stepping into 
the next room to look at him." 

They found Tommy in the next room tied fast 
to a bed-post. He had a very red face, and was 
sticking both his fists into his eyes, and blub- 
bering. By his side were a mug of water and a 
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slice of dry bread. On a chair beyond his reach 
was a plateful of meat and vegetables, 

"There he is," said his mother; "he's been there. 






the whole day, and naught has crossed his lips but 
dry bread and water. I tell him he'll have to end 
his days in prison, so he'd better get used to prison 
fare in time You see, lady, I've put the dinner 
he would have had where he can see it, but can't 
reach it. I think that will teach him how much 
better it is to be honest Oh, you bad boy, you," 
she went on, turning to her son with tears in her 
eyes; "you will break your old mother's heart, that 
you will." 

" I hope he will grow up to make his good 
mother proud of her son," said Mrs Bannerman. 

Here Lizzie pushed herself forward, sayii^, " If 
you please, mum, would you let the pretty little 
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lady go up stairs and tell Mrs Pointer as how she 
really did give me the doll for my own. Mrs 
Pointer thinks I told a story, she does ; and I didn't 
tell no story." 

" I will go and tell her myself, Lizzie," replied 
Mrs Bannerman. "Those steep stairs would tire 
my little daughter too much. She will sit with you 
till I return." 





CHAPTER XVI. 

A RAY OF HOPE. 

It was Saturday, and on Saturday Annie Pointer 
had what her mistress called a half holiday. Most 
girls' holidays are spent in amusement, but Annie 
was much too busy a little woman to idle away even 
half-an-hour. She had received her week's wages, 
some of which she had laid out, with much con- 
sideration, on her way home, and by the time she 
reached Peache's Court her basket was pretty 
heavy. 

She hastened up the creaking stairs, and was 
surprised to hear the sound of voices in her 
mother's room. There must be a visitor there. 
The visitor, who was a handsomely dressed lady, 
was talking so earnestly that she did not notice 
Annie's entrance. 

" I am sure you must see the wisdom of what I 
propose," she was saying. 
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Mrs Pointer was looking eagerly at the lady. 
Her eyes were bright with excitement, but she 
shook her head and answered — 

" I don't s^e how it can be done, ma'am ; what 
would become of my Annie ? Why, there she is," 
she added, as a sudden smile shone all over her 
thin face. 

Annie put down her basket, 'and came to the 
bedside. 

" So this is Annie ?" asked Mrs Bannerman, lay- 
ing her hand gently on the child's shoulder. "I am 
glad to hear that you are such a good daughter, my 
dear, and I must repeat to you what I have been 
saying to your mother. She has been telling me 
all about her long illness, and what a good careful 
little nurse you have been, and how hard you work 
for her. Now, I am sure Annie, that as you love 
your mother so much, you would like to see her 
well again, would you not.^" 

" Oh, ma'am, could she ever be well again ?" 
asked Annie, opening her eyes very wide. 

" I cannot be sure, my dear, but I think it quite 
possible that she might be made a great deal 
better if she would do as I wish. My husband is 
a doctor, and he goes very often to a house 
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where they take just such cases as your mother's. 
If she would consent to leave you for a time, I 
would send her to that house, where she would 
be taken every possible care of. She might have 
to be away for some months, but you would 
be allowed to visit her once a week. Now what 
do you say, Annie ? You and she must talk it 
over." 

Annie looked at her mother for a minute or two 
without speaking, then a tear ran slowly down her 
cheek. She wiped it away, and said quietly — 

"Yes, please ma'am, send mother there at 
once." 

" That is spoken like a brave good girl ; but 
what will you do while she is away ? Remember 
it may be for many months." 

" Me, oh I can manage if mother is going to get 
better at last. Tm not afraid, Til just sleep here 
till she comes back; but," she added hesitatingly, 
" please will there be a great deal to pay ? we are 
so poor." 

" There will be nothing to pay, little Annie. I 
will get my husband to see your mother to-mor- 
row when you will be at home, and if he thinks 
they can do her any good she shall go at once. 
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and I will find some home for you while she is 
away; you shall not be left to live alone here, 
my dear child." 

Oh what a long, long talk the mother and child 
had that evening after the strange lady visitor had 
gone, leaving such a bright ray of hope behind her. 

Mrs Pointer had not known before how very 
much she wished to get better. She felt as though 
she could hardly wait till the morrow to hear what 
the doctor would «ay. 

On Sunday Annie made everything tidy and 
ready for the doctor, and then sat down to read the 
Psalms and Lessons for the day to her mother. 
Then she took down an old book of sermons, which 
Mrs Pointer was fond of, and they were in the 
middle of one when a strange quick footstep was 
heard on the stairs. 

Annie laid down the book, and they both listened, 
not venturing to speak. 

The steps came up and up till they reached the 
top of the stairs, then they stopped. 

" I think you might open the door, Annie, it is 
so dark outside." 

She did so, and a pleasant voice said — 
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" Is this Mrs Pointer's ? It is so dark I could 
not see the door." 

" Yes, please sir, please walk in," replied Annie. 

The doctor sat patiently with Mrs Pointer for 
a good while. He knew that invalids, who have been 
long ill, do not like to be hurried in telling their 
story. When all his questions were answered he 
said — 

" Well, my good woman, I am happy to tell you 
that you stand a good chance of at any rate partial 
recovery. Thursday is a receiving day at the 
hospital. Can your little daughter here have you 
ready by that day? My wife will send a carriage 
to take you there, and I daresay will see you her- 
self before then." 

And before they could say one word of thanks 
he was gone. 

Annie went that afternoon to ask if her mis- 
tress could spare her till Thursday, as there was 
so much to do at home. The mistress was a 
kind woman, and said yes at once, and added 
that she was very pleased to hear such good news. 
She also said she would gladly keep Annie alto- 
gether lyhile her mother was away, so that matter 
was settled. 
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On Monday Mrs Bannerman called again, and 
on Thursday that good lady came herself to take 
the sick woman in her own carriage to the great 
house, where we will leave her for the present 




CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW SOPHRONIA DID IT ALL. 

One lovely afternoon in spring, two poorly clad 
but clean-faced children were standing at the great 
iron gates of a country house. 

The trees and hedges had on their new spring 
dresses of fresh green, the thrushes were singing in 
the branches, and the ground was carpeted with 
delicate primroses and fragrant violets. In the 
distance the dear old Thames flashed back the rays 
of the sun. 

The younger of the two children, who folded 
closely in her arms a doll in a red cloak, kept 
jumping and laughing with pure delight. This 
was the first day she had ever spent in the country 
in all her little life. 

The other child, who was several years older, 

and wore a grave elderly face for her years, had 

her eyes fixed on the road, and looked eagerly 

at each vehicle that passed. 
1^ 
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" That*s him, them*s the fat horses and that's the 
fat coachman/' cried the younger child presently, 
clapping her hands, not because she was particu- 
larly anxious to see the carriage, but because every- 
thing was so delightful. *^ Oh Annie, let's run and 
meet them." 

" No, no, Lizzie, we'll just wait here,'' said Annie. 

In another minute the carriage entered the gates 
and stopped at the tiny, creeper-covered lodge. 

A woman got out with a bundle in her hand, 
and the carriage rolled on up the avenue to the 
house. 

The woman stood still looking bewildered. She 
did not know where she was ; but the next moment 
Annie's arms were flung round her neck, and the 
mother and daughter were kissing eagerly. 

" Oh mother, how strong and well you look ! — 
quite fat and rosey; oh mother, mother," cried 
Annie with delight. 

" And how well you look, Annie ; but where are 
we.^ I feel all in a daze. Dear Miss Winifred 
came with me in that lovely carriage, but she 
wouldn't tell me anything." 

"No mother, it was a great secret, and they 
promised I should tell you myself Oh mother, we 
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are at home ! Look, mother, this lovely cottage is 
our home, and we are never to go back to Peache's 
Court any more. This is Dr Bannerman's country 
place, and you are to be the woman at the lodge. 
Oh mother, isn't it lovely!" and Annie laughed 
aloud with delight. 

Mrs Pointer stood still with amazement and 
looked round her. 

"That beautiful cottage in God's own sweet 
country to be our home ! " she exclaimed. " Oh, it is 
too much, too much ! It cannot be true ! " 

" Yes, but it is true, mother. You are to be the 
woman at the lodge, and we are to have poor 
people from London, who have not been well, to 
live with us to get country air and grow strong. 
And I am to keep the house clean, and you are to 
do needle-work ; and Lizzie Mill here is our first 
visitor, because it would never have happened if it 
hadn't been for her and her doll. Oh, mother, 
doesn't it all seem too good to be true } and you 
strong again, too," cried Annie, almost in a breath. 

"It does indeed, child. God is too good, too 
good." 

"Now come in and see the house, mother; only 
fancy having a house of our own ! " said Annie, for 
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they were still lingering in the tiny garden, which 
was gay with spring flowers. 

It was a four roomed cottage, with a tiny kitchen, 
a tiny parlour, and two tiny bedrooms in the roof. 
It had everything in it that a poor working woman 
could desire, and Mrs Pointer's favourite books, 
that had been her friends and comforters during 
her long illness, were all hanging on a little shelf 
on the wall. 

A comfortable tea was spread on a clean cloth 
on the kitchen table, and a little black kettle was 
singing cheerily on the hob. 

" Now I am going to make tea, mother," said 
Annie, when she had pointed out all the excel- 
lencies of the little mansion. " Look at all the 
nice things Miss Eileen brought for tea ; she 
brought them herself, mother, and these flowers 
too, to make the table look pretty. She said the 
flowers would welcome you to your new home." 

" Bless her dear heart, that's just like her pretty 
ways. And is she here too, Annie } 

** Yes ; she is at the house, and so is Mrs Ban- 
nerman. The doctor has bought this place for 
them to come to sometimes, because Miss Eileen 
is not well living in town. And Miss Eileen her- 
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self thought of having us in the lodge. And what 
do you think, mother ? Perhaps some day, when 
I am big enough, if you grow quite well, I am to 
be Miss Eileen's own maid to wait on her ! " 

" I could not wish a better fate for you, Annie, 
for she is just like one of God's own blessed 
angels, I do believe. The way that dear child 
used to come and sit by our beds in the hospital, 
and talk to us and bring us lovely flowers and 
fruit, was just beautiful. I declare the very sound 
of her crutch, poor darling, tapping along the floor, 
was like music in my ears, and always did me 
good." 

" But she says it is all the doll's doing, mother ; 
for if it hadn't been for Lizzie and her doll, she 
never would have known anything about us." 

Lizzie had been so happily engaged eating her 
full of the good things on the table, and feeding 
Sophronia, that she had scarcely spoken. Now 
she looked up and said — 

" Yes, it was the moral doll as done it all, the 
pretty lady says, so she does. She is my pretty 
little lady, she is, and you know now as she did 
give me the doll for my very own, don't you, Mrs 
Pointer } " 
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" Yes, Lizzie ; I never doubted you." 

** But the other little lady — the shabby one, I 
mean, as weren't quite like a lady — she thought 
as I told a story, she did; but now she knows 
as It weren't no story, she does." 

" Thafs Miss Winifred, you know, mother," ex- 
plained Annie. "She has come on a visit to 
Miss Eileen." 

" Yes, she's Miss Eileen's visitor ; and Tm your 
visitor, Mrs Pointer,'* laughed Lizzie, with great 
glee. " Now let us run out and look at the flowers 
and the trees all agrowing and ablowing." 

" We must wash up the tea-things and put them 
away first," said the methodical Annie. " You are 
to learn to help all you can, you know, Lizzie." 

When this task was accomplished to Annie's 
satisfaction, she fetched her mother's bonnet and 
shawl, and the three went outside. 

Lizzie ran up and down with her doll, while 
Mrs Pointer and Annie rested on a little rustic 
seat. 

"It hardly seems as though it was quite you 
yourself, mother," said Annie. "You know we 
never used to think you could ever walk about 
and be well again. Sometimes I fancy it must 
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only be a dream, and I shall wake up and see 
you in the old bed in Peache's Court. 

"It's like a beautiful dream come true to me, 
Annie. I think God himself must have put it 
into Miss Eileen's heart to bring us here, for He 
only knows how I used to long for one more 
sight of the blessed country ; but I never thought 
to see it again, except in my dreams. I never 
thought but to end my days in that attic. 

Just then a shadow darkened the little garden, 
and two young girls appeared. 

"We have come to see how you like your new 
house, Mrs Pointer," said Eileen. 

She had grown tall and thin, and looked very 
delicate. Her sweet pale face still showed signs 
of suffering ; but when she spoke her great tender 
eyes lightened up with a heavenly smile. 

"Oh, Miss Eileen, I don't know how to tell 
you; it is too much, too much. You are just one 
of God's own dear ministering angels, that's what 
you are," cried Mrs Pointer, as she burst into tears. 
" And dear Miss Winifred too," she added. 

"It's not me at all, it's my father," replied 
Eileen. "He bought this lovely place for me, 
and I am to do just what I like with it And 
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mother and I thought you would be more com- 
fortable here than in that poor old room of yours, 
as you are not very strong." 

"You said t'other day as how it was my doll 
wot did it all/' burst in Lizzie. 

" So it was, Lizzie ; let us look at the dear old 
doll," replied Eileen laughing, as she took the doll 
from the child's arms. ** Dear me, I see it has 
lost its arms and legs as well as its own head 
now, poor thing. Well, never mind ; as dad says, 
it has done its work well. Only think, Winifred, 
what a number of things have happened because 
you gave me the lovely model doll. It made you 
and me friends, and it helped first to make me well, 
when I was ill; and then Lizzie; and then it made 
Mrs Pointer well, and brought her down here. I 
am sure you have been a most wonderful doll, 
you dear darling old Sophronia ! " 

"There's not much of the real Sophronia left 
now, is there } '* said Winifred. " I remember 
how vexed I was with you for giving the doll 
away, Eileen; but I'm very glad indeed now 
that you did. I think Sophronia has helped me 
as much as any one ; she has taught me things I 
never thought of before. And if it hadn't been 
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for her I should never have come to stay in this 
lovely place with you, Eileen, or had you for my 
friend." 

" Run away into the house, my dear, it is 
getting damp," put in Mrs Bannerman, who now 
joined the group. " I must have a little chat with 
Mrs Pointer. I heard what you were saying, and 
I am sure it is quite true that we all owe a debt 
of gratitude to sweet Sophronia." 



THE END. 
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out longing to become the possessor of 
so lovely a picture group of children s 
faces. 



Cloth elegant. Price Six Shillings. 



Fly Away Fairies and Baby Blossoms. 



This 'elegant quarto volume^ by 
Miss Clarkson^ author cf ** Indian 
Summer" is exquisitely printed in 



colours. The d^awit^s of Fairies 
and Flowers are fully tn keeping with 
this great A rtisfs reputation. 



Our Little Ones. Volume for 1882. Containing 
ovei 400 Pictures. Price 5^. Handsomely bound in illumin- 
ated cover, paper boards ; or cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 

The Babies' Museum ; or Rhymes, Jingles, and 

Ditties for the Nursery. Newly arranged by Uncle Charlie. 
In handsome illuminated cover, price is., or boards, is. 6d. 

A new collection of all the oldftxvonrltc Xursery Rhymes^ fully and funnily 
illustrated. 

Short Stories for Children about Animals. 

In Words of One Syllable. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
Handsomely bound in illuminated cover, and full of pictures. 
Price IS. 



Two liandsome Books in Illuminated Covers. 
Fairy Gifts ; or, a Wallet of Wonders. By Kathleen 

Knox, author of " Father Time's Stoiy Book." Illustrations 
by Kate GreenawaY- New and Cheaper edition, boards, 
price i^. 

Fairy Land ; or, Recreation for the Rising Genera- 
tion. By the late Thomas and Jane Hood, their Son and 
Daughter, &c. With illustrations by T. Hood, jun. New 
and cheaper edition, boards, price \s. 



NEV/ BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



St. Aubyn's Laddie. By E. C. Phillips, Author 

of •* Bunchy," &c. Illustrated by J. J. Jellicoe. Price 2j. 6d. 

Dolly, Dear ! By Mary E, Gellie (M. E. B.), 

author of ** Clement's Trial," &c. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 
Price 2s, 6d. 

A simple story of little girls. I <&//, emd the good work site did for 
Relating the adventures of a model j her different owners. 

The Adventures of the Pig Family. Oblong 

quarto, with i6 full-page Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

An Account in Verse^ illustrated 
in black and white^ of sotne sad 
Misfortunes that befell a highly 



respectable eutd well-beluwed Family 
of Pigs. A n amusing book for littU 
folks. 

Golden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By A. E. A. 

Illustrated, Imperial i6mo. Price 3^. dd. 
A scries of short Stories for children about Fairies^ Children^ afid Animals. 

The Looking Glass for the Mind : an Intellec- 
tual Mirror ; being an elegant collection of the most delightful 
Stories and interesting Tales, chiefly translated from that 
much admired work ** L*Ami des Enfans." A Reprint of the 
Edition of 1 792 ; printed with the actual wood-blocks of the 
illustrations drawn and engraved for it by Bewick, with a 
preface by Charles Welsh. Crown 8vo, in antique style, 
price ^s. id, A few copies will be printed on large hand-made 
paper, the cuts printed on China paper and mounted in the 
text, price i$s. 

My Own Dolly. By Amy E. Blanchard, author of 

" Holly Berries," &c. With original illustrations in colour, by 
Ida Waugii. Quarto, pictorial cover, price 3J. 6d. 

The Belton Scholarship. Being a Chapter from 

the History of George Denton's Life. By Bernard Held- 
MANN, author of ** Dorincourt," " Boxall School," &c. With 
8 full-page illustrations, price 5^. 

A story of Scltool Life written in tlie best style of this well-knovm writer 
for boys. 

Won from the Waves ; or, the Story of Maiden 

May. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. With 16 full-page 
illustrations, Imperial i6mo, gilt edges, price 6s. 



This 
Mr 



his is one of the rttost powerful of I years ago when he was at his best. It 
Kingston s stories^ written many \ has never btfore appeared in bookffrm. 



NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



THE BOYS* OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

Under this Title we have issued in one uniform series, a number 
of the best known and most popular books for boys, written by 
their favourite authors, such as W. H. G. Kingston, G. A. Henty, 
Rev. H. C. Adams, Jules Verne, E. Marryat Norris, W. H. Dalton, 
A. Elwes, and others. The books are well printed in crown octavo 
size^ on good paper, and strongly and elegantly bound. They are 
published at y. 6d. per volume, and are the cheapest and 
best library for boys' reading. Each volume contains from 350 
to' 500 pages of solid reading, and are all well illustrated. 
The volumes are appearing one a fortnight. They will, by the 
purity and healthiness of their tone, commend themselves to 
parents, guardians, schoolmasters, and all who have the charge 6f 
youth, while to the boys themselves they will prove the best attrac- 
tive investment for their pocket money that has been put before 
them. The following volumes have already appeared : — 

Mark Seaworth. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Hurricane Hurry. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Salt Water. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Out on the Pampas. By G. A. Hentv. 
Peter the Whaler. By W. H. G. Kingston, 
Early Start in Life. By E. Marryat Norris. 
Fred Markham in Russia. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
College Days at Oxford. By Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The Young Francs-Tireurs. By G. A. Henty. 
The Three Midshipmen. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Our Soldiers. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
The Three Commanders. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
The Three Lieutenants. By W. H. G. Kingston.' 
Our Sailors. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Others are in preparation. 



NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



THE antLS' OWir FAVOUBITE UBRAHY. 

Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
the Boys' Own Favourite Library, Messrs. Griffith andf 
Farran have published a number of books, in one uniform series^ 
for Gills and Young Women, written hj well-known and popular 
authors. They are well printed in similar style to The Boys' Own 
Favourite Library, in crown octavo size, on good paper, and 
strongly and elegantly bound. They are published at 5^. Sd, per 
volume, and will be found the best'^and cheapest Library for gnrls' 
reading. Each volume contains from 300 to 400 pages of solid 
reading, and are all illustrated. Thoroughlv pure and healthy in tone, 
they are such as parents and others may safely put into the hands- 
of English maidens, while to the girls themselves they will prove sat 
attractive investment for their pocket money. The foUowinf; 
volumes are ready : — 

Michaelmas Daisy. By Sarah Doudney. 

The New Girl. By Mrs. Gellie. 

The Oak Staircase. By M. & C. Lee. 

For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

My Mother s Diamonds. By Maria J. Greer. 

My Sister's Keeper. By Laura M. Lane. 

'* Bonnie Lesley.'* By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

Left Alone, By Francis Carr, Author of « Tried 

by Fire," &c 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gellie, 

(M.E.B.) 

Very Genteel. By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingham's 

Journal." 

Gladys the Reaper. By Anne Beale, 



NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



The Children's Daily Help for the Christian 

Year. Taken from the Psalms and Lessons. Selected by 
E. G. Price IS, 6^., or bevelled boards, gflt edges, 2s, 

Also kept in various leather bindings. 



" Remember ftow thy Creator in the dayt of thy y§uth^ — EcCL. xii. x. 

XpofHmettcing at Advent Sunday^ in 
large prints cannot fail to make it an 



Every mother zvill find this little 
book a real help for her children. The 
simple text and easy verse for the day^ 



attractive children s book. 



Talks about Science. By the Late Thomas Dun- 
man, formerly Lecturer on Physiology at the Birkbeck Institu- 
tion, and the Working Men's College. With a Biographical 
Sketch, by Charles Welsh. Crown 8vo, doth gilt. 
Price 3>r. (id. 



** IVill prove serviceable to those 
ivho^ not caring to force their way 
into the tempU of science^ are yet 
anxious to get .an occasional glimpse 



into its vestibule.*^ — Athen^um. 

" W> give the Talks a hearty wel- 
come and a strong recommendation.'* 
— School Guardian. 
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Ten ShilUnffe av^ Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

Child lift in Japftu and Japaneie Ohild Stozies. By M. Chafun 
Atxtoit. With Seyen fall-page Illustrations, drawn and 
•ngrayed by Japanese artists, and many smaller ones. Quarto, 
CHoth elegant. 

** People who give it away are likely to !)• tempted to buy a new copy to 
keej^,**—8aturda]f Beview. 



Seven Shillings and Siocpenee each, cloth elegant. 

The Looking-Olasi for the Kind. Cuts by Bewick. 

The Toung Boglwi : A Tale of the Pmiinsular War. By G. A. 
Hentt, Author of <*Out on the Pampas," &c. With Eight 
full-page pictures and numerous plans of Battles. 

The Ken of the Baekwoodi ; or, Stories itnd Sketches of the Indians 
and tiie Indian Fighters. By Aboott R. Hon^ author of 
« Heroes of Toung America," jbc. Thirty-three Illustrations. 



Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Ulustraiions. 

Flyaway Fairies and Baby Blossoms. By L. Clabkson. 

Garden, The : coloured illustrations. , 

Ctolden Threads from an Aneient Loom; J)as Nibehmgenlted 
adapted to the use of Young Readers. By Ltdia. Mani>s. 
Dedicated by permission to Thomas Garltlb. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Sohkobk, of Garelsfeld. Reyal 4to. 

Belle's Pink Boots. By Joanita H. Matthews. Sixteen coloured 
illustrations. 

Kingston's (W. H. 0.) Will Weatherhelm : ob, the Yabn of an 
Old Sailor about hib Eablt Life and Adyentubbs. 

The Missing Ship, ob Notes fbom the Log of the 
" Ouzel Gallet.' 

The Three Admirals, and the Adyentubeb of theib 
Toung Followbbb. 

True Blue ; or, The Life and AdYenturei of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. 

All these have gilt edges. 

lee Xaiden and otbeb Stobdbb. By Hans Ghbistian Andebsen. 
89 Illustrations by Zweoxsb. 4to, Gilt edges, 

Jonmey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Yebne. With 58 Illustrations. 
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Six Shillings each — continued, 

Seyen Storiet about Old Folks and Toong Onet . By A. R. Hopb. 

(Not illnstrated.) 
The 3ird and Insects* Post Offiee. By Robbbt Bloomfield. 

With Thirty-five Illustrations. Grown 4to. (Or paper boards, 

chromo sides, 3s. 6d,) 
Little Loving Heart's Poem Book. By M. E. Tufpeb. 40 

niostrations. 
Little Maids. Rhymes with Illastrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 

Quarto, gilt edges. 
Onr Little Ones* Yolnme. With 400 Illastrations. 
Won from the Waves. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 
Grandpapa's Verses and Pietnres ; or, Natural History in Play. 

By T. P. M. With 28 Illustrations by R. H. Moobb. Olodi, 

elegant. Price. 

Five Shillings each, cjoth elegant; or Five Shillings and 

Sixpence, gilt edges. Illustrated hy eminent Artists. 

BeltOB Seholarship, The. By Bebnabd Heldmann. 

Chnms: A Story for the Tonngsters, of Sehoolboy Life and 

Adventure. By Hableioh Sbyebne. 
Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Oabeeb and Adybntubbs at the Rotal 

Academy, Woolwich. By LiEUT.-Ck>LONEL Dbatson. 
Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the Nobth. By Emilia 

Mabbtat Nobbis. 
Hair-Breadth Escapes, or Thb Adventubes of Thbee Bots in 

South Afbica. By the Rev. H. 0. Adams. 
Heroes of the Cmsades. By Babbaba Button. 
Holly Berries. By Amt E. Blanchabd. Coloured Illastrations 

by Ida Waugh. 
Home Life in the ffighlands. By Lhjas Gbaemk 
Honsehold Stories from the land of Hofer, or Populab Myths 

of Tybol, including the Rose Gabden of Eino Labyn. 
In Times of PerlL By G. A. Henty. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) John Deane of Nottingham, His Adven- 
tubes AND Exploits. 

„ Bival Cmsoes (The). (O bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.) 
Patraflas, or Spanish Stobies, Legendaby and Tbaditional. 

By the Author of ''Household Stories.*' 
Swift and Sure, or The Gabeeb of Two Bbothebs. By A. Elwes. 
Tales of the Saraoens. By Babbaba Hutton. 
Tales of the White Coekade. By Babbaba Hutton. 
Wee Babies. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
Who did it 1 By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 
Workman and Soldier. A Tale of Paris Life dubing thb 

Sibgb and thb Rule of the Gommunb. By Jambs F. Oobb 

(or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6«.) 



Five ShiUings each, cloth, Ilkistrated, gilt edges, 

XlwM* (A.) Luke Aalilaigli, or Sohool Iafk ut Holland. 

^ Paul Blake, or A Bot*8 Fbbils in Cobsioa and Monte 
Oksio. 
Veptune's Heroee, or, Thb Sba Kings of England, fbom Hawkins 
TO F&AiHLLiN. By W. H. Dayenfost Adams. 

Talks about Plants, or Eablt Lxbson» in Botant. By Mrs. 
Lanksster. With Six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Eng^vings. 

A UNIFORM SERIES OP FIVE SHILIiING VOLS. 

Square Crown Svo, gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders : A BiBDunr of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. SuLUYAN. 80 Illustrations by W. G. Bbowne. 

Harty the Wanderer; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Fasleigh 
OwENv 28 lUustrations by John Pboctob. 

A Wayside Poi^. Gathebed bob Gibls. By F. Lablagsb. 
15 Dlustrations by A. H. Coluns. 



Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant, Illustrated, 

Eztraerdinary Nursery Bliynies ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comio Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. SmaU 4to. 

FaYOurite Picture Book (The) and Nursery CompaBiom. Com- 
piled anew by Unclb Chabue. ' With 450 Illustrations by 
Absolon, Anelat, Bennett, Bbowne (Phiz), Sib John Gilbebt, 
T. Landsbeb, Lbbgh, Pbout, Habbison Weib, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 10«. 6<1) 

♦^* This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price 3*., or coloured 
Ulustrations, 5s. ; also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s. each. 

Little CKpsy (The). By Elbs Sautage. Translated by Anna 
Blaokwell. Profusely niustrated by Ebnest Fboligh. Small 
4to, (or, extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Norstone; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattebslet. 
Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Bbodebip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap 4to. 

Stories from the Old and Hew Testaments. By the Rey. B. H. 
Dbafeb. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Illiis- 
trations by Habbison Weib. Small 4to, gilt edges. 
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Four SMlUngz and Svxxpeme each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edgea^ bs. 

Alda Oraluua; and her brother Philip. By E. Mabxtat Nobbib. 

" Buttons/' Thb Tbials and Tbavels of a Tomra Gbntlbican. 
By AsooTT R. Hope. 

Casimir, the Little Eadle. By Oaroume Piaohet. 

Comertown Chronieles. New LBaEin>s of Old) Lobe wBirrBX 
FOB THE TouNO. By Kathlbset Knox. 

Favonrite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful nias- 
trations f rem Drawings by Harbison Weib. Small 4 to. 

Fiery Cross (The), ob the yow of Montbosb. By BABBieBAHnrroN. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The) : A Stobt of the GimAT 9?ABPiNa 
Rebeluon. By Samuel Mossman. 

Modem British Plntareh (The), or Lives of Men Distinouished 

IN THE BEOENT HI8TOBT OF OUB COUNTBT FOB THBIB TaiLBNTS, 
YlBTCES, AND AGmBYBMENTS. By W. G. Taylob, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase (The), or The Stobies of Lobd and LadtDbsmonb; 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By M. and 0. Lee. 

Boyal TTmbrella (The). By Ma job A. F.P. Baroodbt, Author of 
**The Shakespeare Argosy," &c., &c. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by L1NI.ET Samboubne. 

Silver Linings: or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. R. M. Bbat. 
Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Wbstall. 
Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbtatt Nobbis. 
Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. £. Bewshbb. 



Three Shillings aiid Sip^ence pledn ; or coloured plates and 

giU edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16mo, chth elegant, with Illustrations, 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine 0. Hoplbt. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Cresspatch, the Crioketj and the Ck>unterpane 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 
Cousin Triz, and heb Welcome Tales. By Gboboiana Obaxk. 
Cosmorama : the Mannebs and Customs of all Nations of thb 

WOBLD DESOBIBED. By J. ASPIN. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russbll Gbj^. 
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l^ree Shillings and Siipence each — continued, 
lehOM of an Old Bell. Bj tiie Hon. Auoubta Bbihell. 
WmcU to Corroot Taaeioi, or Shobt Naxbatites of it»MA»yAi>T» 

WoxBir. 
Fairy Land, or RicsiAzioir pob. thx Rnnro Oehsration, in Prose 

and Verte. By Tbouab ahd Jake Hood. Hlnstrated by T. 

Hood, Jon. 
Teathen and Fairies, or Stobies from the Realms of Fancy. 

By the Hon. AueuBTA Beibmx. 
Flotsam and Jetsam. By H. Wotheh. 
Garden (The), or Fbedebtok's Monthly iKSinnorxoir foe the 

IIanaoement and FoBicATicMr OF A Flower Garden. With 

ninstrationB by Sowerbt. 
Haeeo the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 

Tales. By Labt Lushinoton. 
Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Hlnstrated 

•with Twenty-four Engrayings, by 0. H. Bennett. 
Vnrsery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 

Nurse. 
Peep at ^e Pizies, (A), or Legends of the'West. By Mrs. Brat. 
Seren Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortitne. By 

Kathleen Knox. 
Starlight Stories, told to Bright Etes and Listening Ears. 

By Fannt Lablache. 
Stories of Edward and his LrrrLB Friemds. 
Tales of Xagio and Meaning. Written and niustrated by Ar^w^n 

Growquhx. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence plain^ cloth elegant, toith 

Illustrations hy eminent Artists, or toith gilt edges, price 45. 

Bonnie Lesley. By Mrs. H. Martin. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Olement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellib). Third Thousand. 
College Days at Oxford. By the Rev. G. H. Adams. 
Early Start in Life. By E. Marrtat Norris. 
Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fanct. By 

Peter Parley. 
For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 
Gladys the Reaper. By Anne Bbale. 
Golden Carl, and other Fairy Tales. By A. E. A. 
Great and Small ; Scenes in the Life of Children. Trani^ted 

from the French by Miss Harriet Poole. 61 Hlustrations. 
Grey Towers ; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 
Isabel's Difficulties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Carey. 
Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Florenthal. By M. ft C. Lex. 
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ITiree Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Eingiton*8 (W. H. O.) Fred Xarkham in Bnisia, or, The Bot 
Thayellebs in thb Land of thb Gzab. 
Xanco the Pemyian Chief. 
Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
Peter the Whaler; ms Eablt Life and Adventuses 

IN THE ABcno Regions. 
Salt Water, or Neil D'Abct*8 Sea Life and Adyentubes. 
Left Alone. By B^l^cis Cash. 
Lee (Xri.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptilet, 

and Fishes. 
Adyentnres in Australia, or The Wanderinos of Captain 

Spenoeb in the Bush and the Wilds. 
The iiirican Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. 
Little Kay's Friends, or Countbt Pets and Pastimes. By 

Annie Whtttem. 
Michaelmas Daisy. By Sasah Doudnet. niustrated. 
Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Auousta Bbthell. 
Madge and Her Chicks : A Story of Children's Home Doings. By 

a Bbotheb and Sisteb. 
My Own Dolly. By Amy E. Blanchabd. 
My Mother's Diamonds. By Mabia J. Gbeeb. 
My Sister's Keeper. By L. M. Lane. 
Kew Oirl (The), or The Rivals ; a Tale of School Life. By 

M. £. B..(Mrs. Gellie). 
Vimpo's Troubles. By Oliye Thobne MniLKR, Author of << Little 

Folks in Feather and Fur." 
Vorth Pole (The) ; and How Chabldb Wilson Disootebed rr. By 

the Author of *< Realms of the Ice King," &c. 
Our Old Uncle's Heme; and what the Boys did thebe. By 

Mother Cabet. 
Out en the Pampas. By G. A. Hektt. 
Oak Staircase. By M. and C. Lee. 
Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Littlb Gibl. By 

Kathleen Knox. 
Bosamond Fane, or the Pbisomebs of St. James. By M. and C. 

Lee. 
Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gellie (M. E. B.). 
Talent in Tatters, or some Yicissittjdes in the L^te of an 

Ihi^aLiSH Bot. By Hope Wbatthb. 
The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobies fbom the Lives of Watt, 

Abxwbioht, and Stephenson. 
Very Genteel. By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingham's Journal." 
The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobies of the Sea. By Fbanoeb 

FBEEUNa Bbodebip. 
Young Fx;^ncs Tireurs (The). By G. A. Hentt. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, Illustrated. 

Among the Zulu. By Liettt.-Col. Dbatson. Cloth, gilt edges. 
AttraotlYe Picture Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 

Comer, containing nmnerous BlustrationB by eminent Artists. 

Bound in Elegcmt Paper Boards^ Royal 4<o, price Zs, 6dL each 

plain; 7«. 6a. coloured; lOff. 6d. mounted on cloth and coloured, 

Berriei and Blossoms: a Verse Book for Tonng People. By T. 

Wbstwood. 
Bible niostratlons, or A Description of Mansers and Customs 

PECULIAR to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Dbaper. Reyised 

by Dr. Kitto. 
The Bird and Insects' Post Office. By Robert Bloomfdeld, Author 

of "Rural Tales," etc Illustrated with Thirty-five Wood 

Engravings. Crown 4to, paper boards, with Ohromo side, (or 

cloth elegant,* 65.) 
British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 

Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes <5f the English. 

7onr Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Gk>0DWiN'8 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described durinq 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one niuetrations. 

History of the Robins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, MA. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Evenings. 
By the Author of « Cat and Dog," etc. Fcap. Svo. 

Infiant Amusements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. . With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Little Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or. The Wonderful 
Rocking Horse. By Mrs. Frederick Brown. With Eight 
Blustratlone in chromo-lithograpby, by Helen S. Tatham. 
Crown 4to. Cloth. 

Kan's Boot (The), and other SrORiEd in words of One Syllable. 
Illustrated by Habrison Weir. 4to, gilt edges. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Chasades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics, j^aobams, Logogriphs, 
Metagbams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8vo. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Our Soldiers, or Aitecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the Bjotish Abmt during the Reign or Hbb 
Majesty Queen Victobia. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Reyised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the Bbitish Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Sunbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 

Sylvia's Hew Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
FntTH. 

Talks about Science. By T. Dunman. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 vols, Is. 6(/. each ; and 12 parts, 6d and 4{/. each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ebnest Gbisbt. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 42 Illustra- 
tions by Habbison Weib. 

♦^* Also in Two Vols., entitled ** British Animals and Birds," 
« Foreign Animals and Birds. " Is. each, plain ; 2s, 6d, coloured. 

Old Vurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

The Favourite Fieture Book and Nursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Uncle Chabije. With 450 illustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 
price 5s.) 

May also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Cloth, 5«., 
or coloured Illustrations, gilt, 10s. 6d. Four Parts, paper covers, 
l5. each, or coloured Ulustrations, 2s. each. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Tbaybls or Belzoni in 
Eotft and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibket Foster. 
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Two ShUlings and Sixpence plain, Super Royal l^mo, 
cloth elegant, mfh Illustrations by Harrison Weir 

and others. 

2/6 AdYentnres and Ezperiencei of Biddy Dorkiiig and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Amy's WiBh, and Wliat Came of It. By Mrs. Ttleb. 

Animals and their Soeial Powers. By Mart Tubneb-Andbbwss. 

Crib and Fly : a Talb or Two Tebriers. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Ladt Serafhina. 
By the Author of <' Cat and Dog." 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to think about. 

Every Inch a King, or Thb Stort of Rex and his Friends. By 
Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. 

Fairy Oifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Kathleen Knox. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Arct W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by G. H. Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

0erty and Hay. Eighth Thousand. 

By the same Author, 
Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engrayings. 
Children of the Parsonage. | The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Botty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutint. By 
Augusta Marrtat. 

Kadelon. By Esther Carr. 

Neptune: or The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Norris (Eioll^ Marryat.) A Week by Themselves. 



By the same Author, 



Oeoffiry's Great Fault. 
Seaside Home. 



Snowed Up. 

What beeame of Tommy. 



Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Our Home in the Marsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang Synb. 
By E. L. P. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Seriptnre HU toxiai for Little Children. With Sixteen BluBtrationB 
by John Gilbsbt. 
Ck)2iTENT8 : — ^The History of Joseph— History of Moses— History 
of onr Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately QtL each, plain ; Is. coloured, 

Seeret of Wrezford (The), or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 

EsthebCabb. 
Tales firom Catland. Dedicated to the Toung Kittens of England. 

By an Old Tabbt. Seyenth Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The LrrrLB Gibl who knew what was 
GOING TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kibbt. 

Ten of Them, or The Childbbn of Danehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 

Beat. 
** Those TTnlneky Twins ! '* By A. Ltsteb. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
** Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc 

Trottie's Story Book : True Tales in Short Words and Large 

Type. 
^PP7» OT The Autobiogbafht of a Donkey. 
Wandering Blindfold, or A Bot's Tboubles. By Mabt Albbbt. 
AdYontnres of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gblub). 
William Allair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood. 



Ttao Shillings and Sixpence each, Ulustraled. 

AdYontures of the Pig Family, The. Illustrated. 

Among the Znlns: the Adventures of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Ideut-Colonel A. W. Dbatson, R.A. 

Boy*s Own Toy Maker (The) : a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. 200 
Illustrations. Enlarged and revised edition. 

The Cmise of Ulysses and His Ken; or, Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Bell. With 
Seven Illustrations by P. Pbiolo. Fcap. 8vo. 

Dolly Dear ! By Mabt E. Gelue (M. E. B.). 

OirPs Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Recbbation. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

Goody Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
]bitroduction by Chas. Welsh. 
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Tloo SfuUings and Sixpence each — ccmtinued. 

The OueitB of Flowers : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Meetkebkx. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodosb Eerner. Cloth, 
small 4to. 

The Guests at Home. A Sequel to the aboye. By the same 

AxTTHOB. Small 4to. 
Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 

and Three Syllables. 16 Page HIus. (4s. 6tL coloured^ gilt edges.) 

Little Pilgrim (The). Revised and Illustrated by Helek Pbtbis. 

Kodel Tachts, and Model Tacht Sailing: How to Build, Rio 
AND Sail a SELF-AoriNO Model Yacht. By Jab. E. Walton 
V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 68 Woodcuts. 

St. Anbyns Laddie. By K C. Phillips. 

Silly Peter : A Queer Stort of a Daft Boy, a Pbinoe, and a 

Miller's Daughter. By W. Norris. 
Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 

SiDNET Cox. Third Edition. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth elegant, fully Illustrated. 

AMeaR Pets : or. Chats about our Animal Friends in Natal. 

With a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. Clinton Parry. 

Bnnehy : or, The Children of Soarsbrook Fasil By Miss E. 0. 

Phillips, Author of ** St. Aubyn's Laddie," Ac. 
Bryan and Katie. By Annette Lyster. Illustrated by Hasry 

FURNISS. 

A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic, by Two Americans, the 
Brothers Andrews, in a small Boat, iiie Nautilus. The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain Welliak A. Andrews, with Intro- * 
duction and Notes by Dr. Macaulay, Editor of the Boi/'s Oum 
Paper. 

A Gem of an Aunt. By ]\Trs. Geuje (M.E.B.) 

Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips, Author of "Bunchy," &c. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowek, 

Author of '< Among the Brigands," &c. 

Kitty and Bo : or, The Story of a Very Little Girl and Boy. 
By A. T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads : or. What the Planets Saw. By BIrs. A. A. 

Strange Butson. 
Two Rose Trees: The Adyentures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 

Minnie Douglas. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories about Aunt Maby's 

Pets. By Mary Hooper. 
We four. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each. Coloured Plates, 

fancy hoards. 

English Stniwwelpeter (The) : or Psettt Stobies and Fumnt 
PiCTUSES FOR Ltttlb Childben. After tho celebrated G^nnan 
Work, Dr. HEnnEacH Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Twenty-four pages of Blustrations (or mounted on linen, 5«.) 

FmiBy Picture Book (The); or 25 Funnt Littlb Lessons. A 
free Translation from Uie Gennan of << Deb Kleine A3.0. 

SCHUTZ." 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and IIlus. 

trated by Thomas Hood. 
Speetropia, or Subpbisino Spegtbai. Illusions, showing Ghosts 

everywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Bbown. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two ShiUings,^ cloth elegant, ivifh Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her ITamma, or. East Lessons fob Childben. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 

Mrs. Babwell. 
Hanima'8 Bible Stories, fob Her Littlb Boys and Gibls. 
Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). 
Mamma's Lessons, fob heb Little Boys and Girls. 
Silver Swan (The) ; a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. 
Tales of School Life. By Aones Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Ileven Stories (The). By Grandfathbb 
Gbet. 

Two Shillings each. 

Ck>nfe88ion8 of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 

Fbances Poweb Gobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 

Life, by Frank Haes. 
Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 

Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 
How to Make Dolls* Furniture and to Fubnish a Doll's Housb. 

With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 
Only a Cat's Tale. By E.M.B. 
Scenes of Animal Life and Character, fbom natubb and 

RBGOLLEcnoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe (The). By 

Chables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 
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UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, 

JuUy Illustrated, 

1/6 Aagelo; or, The Pine Forest in teib Alps. By Gsraldinb 
E. Jewsbubt. 5th Thousand.. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 

Babies' Kusenm, The. By Uncle Ghablie. 

Brave Velly; or, Weak Hands and a Willino Heabt. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelue). 5th Thonsand. 
Featherland ; or, How the Bibds Liyed at Gbeenlawn. By 

O. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Humble life : a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
<• Gerty and May," Ac 

Kingston's (W. H. O.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 

the Royal Gbobge. 
Lee's (Xrs. R.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Faogot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Ammals. 

Little Lisette, the Obfhan of Alsace. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Live Toys; or. Anecdotes of oub Foub-Leooed and other Pets. 
By Emma Datenfobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobies for My Liitle Friends. By Emuja 

Marrtat. 
Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 



Price One Shilling and Silence each. 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the prin- 
cipal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in 
COMMON use. 

Fairy Oifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By K. Knox. 

Fairy Land. By T, J. Hood. 

Little Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2s. coloured). 

Taking Tales. Edited by W H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 

and large Type. Four vols. 
Short Stories for Children about Animals. Illustrated by 

Habbison Weib. 

May also be had in Two yols., 3«. 6d, each ; and in 12 parts, 
paper covers, price id, each *, or cloth Ihnp, Qd, each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

They are all illustrated and attractively hound in cloth, printed in gold and 

silver. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

Always Happy ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

A Child's Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 

Battle and Victor)' ; or the Painter's Career. By C. E. 

BOWEN. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Distant Homes; or, The Graham Family in New 
Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. Aylmer. 

Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Good in Ever}'thing ; or. The Early Days of Gilbert 

Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By B. F. Browne. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma Davenport. 

Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 

Holidays Abroad ; or, Right at Last By Emma Davenport. 

Lucjr's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 

Lost in the Jungle. By Augusta Marryat. 

Louisa Broadhurst. By A. Milner. 

My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 

Our Birthdays, and how to Improve them. By Emma 
Davenport. 

Our Home in the Marshland. By E. L. F. 
Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howell. 
School Days in Paris. By M.[S. Le Jeune. 
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*/" THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLING 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

Thty are all illustrated and attractively Ixnind in cloth, printed in gold and 

silver. 

Adrift on the Sea. By E. M. Norris. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. 

The Children's Picnic, By E. Marryat Norris. 

Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 

Claudine ; or, Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. By 
the Author of " William Tell," &c. 

Cat and Dog ; or Puss and the Captain. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

The Discontented Children. By M. & E. Kirby. 

Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends. By Emma Davenport. 

Grandmamma's Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Hero of Brittany ; or, The Story of Bertrand du 
Guesclin. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of *' William Tell.'* 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 

Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Johnny Miller. By Felix Weiss. 

Julia Maitland. By M. & E. Kirby. 

Our White Violet. 

Paul Howard's Captivity. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at Once. 

Sunny Days. 

Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 

William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland By Florian. 
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THE FAVOUErrE LIBEAEY. 

New Editions of the Yolumes in this Series are being issued, and 
other Yolunies by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant, with coloured Jronttspiece and title-^age, 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Krs. Leicester's School. Bt Ghables and Mart Lamb. 

3. The History of the Eobins. Bt Mbs. Trihmeb 

4. Kemoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Kaster. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Vever Wrong ; or, the Tonng Disputant ; & It was only in Fnn. 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a House. 

9. The Son of a Oenins. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

10. The Daughter of a Genius. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or The Crusaders. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

13. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of " Alwats Happt." 

14. Harry's Holiday. Bt Jeffebts Tatlob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Price One Shilling each. 

The Picturesque Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. Paper Boards 

The Nursery Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Four Volumes contain about ^50 pictures. JSach one beina 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover^ in boaras 
(also with coloured IllustrationSy 25.), or in Two Vols., cloth, Bs., or 
coloured Illustrations, 5s. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the " Favourite Picture Booh,^^ 
bound m doth, price 5s., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, lOs. 6d. 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price 1^. boards, Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is. Gd. coloured. 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain ; Is. 6d. coloured. 

Dame Partlett's Farm. An Account of thb Riches she obtained 
BT Ii^usTBT, &c. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Christian Hames, and theib Teachings. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mart E. Bbomfield. Cloth, gilt edges 

Golden Words for Children, fbom the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. Qd. gilt edges. 
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One Shilling each — continued, 

Clatsios for the Xillion. New and cheaper edition. An epitome 
of the works of the principal Greek and Latin Authors. By 
H. Gbbt. Or hound in cloth, price 5s. 

Goody Two Shoot : or Thb Hutobt of Liitle Maboebt Mean- 
well IN Rhtmb Fully niostrated, doth. 

Saad Bhadowi, to be thrown upon the Wall. Noyel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henbt Bubsill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, Im, 6c1) 

Headlong Career (The) and WoeM S&ding of PreeooioBS Piggy. 
By Thomab Hood. Blustratedbyhis Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on clotli, untearable, 2«.) 

Johnny Miller; or Tbuth and Pbbsetbbangb. By Felix Weiss. 

Vine Liyei of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. PBAcnoAL Pbingiflbs of Plain and Pebfbot Pbo- 
NUNdATiON. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Hctnres. A Notel Pabtoie bt wmoH Childbbn oan 

OONSTBUOT and BEGONSTBUCT FIOrUBES FOB THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4ta 

Firtt Aerief.— Jayenile Partv— Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Seriei.-^BixdB,* Pic-nic— Cats' Ctonoert—Three Beaxs. 
Third /SfTMf.— Blind Man*s Buff— Ohildren in the Wood— Snow SCao. 
Fourth Serieg. — Qrandfiither's Birthday— OymnaidiiTn— ^Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 
Edwabds. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Sewed. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bbead, Tea, Sugab, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gk)LD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is, plain ; 2«. Qd. coloured. 

*i^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d, plain ; 1«. coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of <' Mammals Bible Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat Coloured niustrations, sewed. 

Tonng Vooalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounset 
Babtholomew. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
cloth, price 2^.) 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One ShilUng each. 

1. Cook Robin. I 8. Dame Tbot and heb Cat. 

2. CouBTsmp OF Jennt Wben. I 4. House that Jagk Built. 

Puss IN Boots. 
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Price Sixpence each. Plain ; One Shilling^ coloured. 



ILLUSTRATBD BY HABBISON WEIB AND JOHN GILBEBT, 



1* British AnimaLi. Ist Series. 

3. Britiah Animals. 2nd Series. 
8. Briftith Birds* 

4. Foreign Animals* 1st Series. 

5. Fareign Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. For^n Birds. 

7. The Arm and its Boenes. 



8. Tho divertinf History of John 

Oilpin. 

9. The Poaoook's Home and Batter- 

fly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. 

11. History of Moses. 

12. Life of our SaTionr. 



13. Xiraoles of Christ. 



Kama was Hero. Price 1«., sewed. 

By the same Author. 



How I beeame a OoTomess. SrdEdit. 

2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
My Pretty Puss. "Wila. Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 



The Grateftil Sparrow : a True Story. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
Tho Adventures of a Butterfly. 

Price 8d. 



The Hare that Found his Way Home. Price 6d. 



WOEKS FOB DISTEIBUTION. 



A Woman's Seeret jor, How to xakx 
HoxxHappt. Thirty-third Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price id. 



By the same Author, uniform in else 
and price. 

Woman's Work; or» How shx can 
HxLP THB Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A CQuqpler of Aoeidents; or, Thx 
MoTHxn's AsstsTAKT IN Casxs 
OF BvnMS, Scalds, Gvts, Ac. 
Ninth Thousand. 



Pay to-day, Trust to-monrow: il- 
lustrating the Erils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Kursery Work ; or, Hannah Baxsu's 
Fust Plao. Fifth Thousand; 

The Oook and tiio Boetor.* or, Ohxap 

Bxcipss AND XJsxrvL BunEDXES. 

Selected from the first tiixee books. 

Price 24. 
Homo Bifltoulties. A Few Words on 

the Serrant Question, id, 
Flunily Prayen for Oottago Hornet* 

Price 27. 
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Price 9d. each elegantly bound in Paper Boards^ with 

Cavers in Chromoliihography. 



THE 



TINY NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 



OF STOBT BOOKS AB0X7T ANIMALS FOB LITTLB BEADEBS. 



iXL FBOFUSBLT ILLUSTRATED BT THE BEST ABII8TS. 

Especially adapted for School Prizes and Rewards. In one way 
or another, the books either impart knowledge about Animals, 
or incnlcate the desirableness of treating them with kindness. 



Little KeUie't Biid Gage. By Mn. 
B. Ln, Author of ''The African 
Wanderen," Ac. 

The Tiny Meaaftriie. B7Mr8.B.Lsx, 
Author of "The African Wan- 
derers," ftc 

The Dog PodmaiL By the Author of 
" Odd Stories." 

The Uaehierous Honkey. By the 
Author of "Odd Stories." 

LOj*! Letters from the Fann. By 
MAKTHooPBa, Author of ** Ways 
and Tricks of Animals." 

Our Dof Picin. By Maat Hoopeb, 
Author of ''Ways and Tricks of 
Animals."* 



Little Veddifl^s Kenagerio. By Mrs. 
B. Ln, Author of " The African 
Wanderers," ftc. 

FMiesoma FHak aad his Friends. 
By the Author of "Trottie's 
Story Book." 

Wise Biidi aad defer Dogi. By the 
Author of "Tuppy," "Tiny 
Stories," fto. 

ArtAd Fosey. By the Author of " Odd 
Stories,*" ftc. 

The Fet Fooy. By the Author of 
" Trottie's Story Book." 

Bow Wow BdMyt By the Author of 
" Tuppy," " Odd Stories," ftc 



The aboye 12 yols. in Cardboard Box with Pictnre Top^ pric« 9*. 
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In 12 Parts^ cloth limp, fancy binding, with Chroma on side. 
Price M. each, or paper covers, Ad. each, 

TAKING TALES. 

Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Fully illustrated. 



N.B. — Each Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself. 



1. The Miller of Hillbrook : a Eubal Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman : a Sailor in a Mebghantmak. 

3. Hichael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life ITndergronnd ; or, Dice the Goluert Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Han-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: or, the New Zealand Settler. 

13. A Bit of Fun, and what it cost. 

14. Sweethearts : A Tale of Village Life. 

15. HelpM Sam. 



6d. 



N,B, — Mai/ also be had in 4 vob. Is. Gd. each, and 2 vols. Ss. Bd. eocft. 



4d. 



OUR BOYS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

FICTUBES AND BEADING FOB LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant Utile volumes In Paper Boards^ 
with attractive Covers in Chromolithogra'phyy pries 
4i. each; or in cloth extra price Qd. each. The 12 
vols, in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 4s. and 6s. 
Every page is lUvstrated. 



They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



L Papa's Pretty Gift Book. 

2. Hamma's Pretty Gift Book. 

3. Neddy's Piotore Story Book. 

4. Stories for Play Time. 

5. The Christmas Gift Book. 

6. The Prize Picture Book. 

7. Little Tommy's Story Book 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. Hy Litae Boy*s Story Book. 
10- What Santa dans gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Bine's Picture Book. 
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OUR GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper 
Boards, with attractive Covers in GhromolUhography, 
'price ^d. each; or in cloth extra, price 6d. each. The 
12 vols, in Box with Fancy Lid, price As. and 6s. Every 

page is Illustrated. 

They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 

1. Nellie's Picture Stories. 

2. Stories and Pictures for little Troublesome. 
8. Little Trotabout's Picture Stories. 

4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 

5. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Boguish Eyes. 

7. Daisy's Picture Album 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Oirls. 

9. Hay's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. Hy Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 
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READING & RECITATION OF POETRY. 

POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Collection of Suitable Poems by the Best 

Authors, carefully graduated to meet the requirements of the 
New Code in the several Standards. 

Cloth, Price 9d. 

Poetry for the Young. Book I., 128 pages, for 

Lower Standards. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book XL, 176 pages, for 

Higher Standards. 

In Books I. and IL a number is prefixed to the title of each poem, 
indicating the Standard for which it seems to be most suitable. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book III., 194 pages for 

Standards VI. and VII. in large Schools, and for Junior Pupil 
Teachers. 

Cloth, Price 9d. 

Poetry for the Young. Book IV., 166 pages for 

Senior Pupil Teachers and for Training Colleges. 



Biographical and Explanatory Notes are appended to each book . 
They are all well printed on excellent paper and strongly bound. 



"It is the first successful effort to produce a well-graduated book o^ 
poetry for elementary and middle-class scYioolSn^ '^Schoobnlstress, 



Prospectuses containing tables of contents, &c., sent on application. 



GEOGBAPHIGAL HEADERS. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN^S GEOGRAPHICAL 

READERS 

By J. R. BLAKISTO N, M. A. 

Adapted by the School Boards for London^ Leeds^ Leicester^ 

Derby, ^c. 

Book I., for Standard I. 

Early Glimpses. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 

Twenty-two Illustrations, cloth limp, cut flush, price 6d, 

of observation and inquiry ^ the /ttst 
cJia^ters being arranged with a view 
to implant a taste for physical, the 
latter for commercial, geography. 



It is intended to bridge over the gap 
between the Object Lessons of Infant 
Classes andthe Elementary Geography 
of more advanced classes , and to assist 
teachers in training children to habits 



Book II., for Standard II. 



Glimpses of the Globe 

Book. New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition. 40 Chapters. 
156 pages, cloth, ix. 

"A very commendable attempt to 
simplify the teaching of the elements 
ofgeography." — Educational News. 

^'We art strongly of opinion tltat 

Book III., for Standard III. 

Glimpses of England. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, 

cloth IS. 



A Geographical Reading 



Mr. Blakiston has succeeded most 
admirably in carrying out his inten' 
Hon in producing this little treatise.^* 
—Educational Chronicle. 



**The language employed is well 
within the conu^ehcnsion of Third 
Standard children^ and the book is 



unquestionably written in pleasant 
and interestit^ style." •^TfLKQHVBu 



Book IV., for Standard IV. 

Glimpses of the British Empire. In 66 

Sections. Cloth, is, 6d. 



**A vefygood booh."— Education Ai. 
News. 

" The whole volume contains a very 
fair outline of the empire on which the 
sun never sets."— School. 



''This little volume skauid H 
specially noted by^ teachers in search of 
a good geogn^ical reading book." — 
Educational Times. 



Book V., for Standards V.— VII. 

Glimpses of the Earth. 320 pages, cloth, 2^. 6//. 



" The book is admirably adapted to 
remind a teacher of the topics he ought 
to itUroduce in tuck lesson." — Book- 
seller. 



«*, 



Conveys many a useful lesson," — 
Daily Telegraph. 

" WillprwertalandlasHtigattvict 
in schools." — Daily Chronicle. 



IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 



Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN beg to announce that they have 
in active preparation, and will shortly publish, a 

NEW SERIES of SCHOOL READING BOOKS, 

TO BE ENTITLED, THE 

"STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS. 

By the EDITOR of * POETRY for the YOUNG.' 

The Books have been planned throughout to meet exactly the requirements of 
the New Mttndella Code. They will be well printed from clear type, on 
^ood paper, bound in a strong and serviceaole manner, and will have 
interesting and useful Illustrations from beginning to end. 

In the Infants* Books of the Series, very careful graduation in the introduction 
of sounds and words will be combined with that great desideratum in 
Infants' Readers, an interesting connected narrative form. 

The distinctive features of the Series in the Higher Books will be that the 
passages selected (both prose and poetry) will be taken from the works of 
Standard Authors, thus complying with the requirements of the New Code, 
and that they will be of such a nature as to awaken, sustain, and cultivate 
tbe interest of youthful readers. 

The Explanatory matter will be placed at the end of each Book (so that 
children may, at the discretion of the teacher, be debarred access to itX and 
will take the form of three appendices : — 

(a) E^lanatory Notes. 
1^1 Biographical Notes. 
\c) A (Mossary of Rare or Difficult Words. 

The compilation has been made with the utmost care, with the assistance 
and advice of gentlemen long conversant with the requirements of Public 
Elementaxy Schools ; and the Publishers feel that the literary, artistic^ and 
mechanical excellences of the Books will be such that the series will be 
pronounced 

The ** He Pins Ultra " of School Beading Books. 

The Books for Standards V., VI., and VII. will be ready shortly, and 
Spedmen Pages and full Prospectuses, with Tables of Contents of the various 
Books, are preparing for distribution to all teachers applying for them. 



GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 



V' ^ 



